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Karl Bitter’s New Statue of Jefferson at the University of Virginia 


That a statue of Thomas Jefferson, sympathetically conceived and ably executed by a leading 
American sculptor, should be placed on the grounds of the University of Virginia is singularly ap- 
propriate. Jefferson was one of the few men to distinguish clearly between what was personal to 
himself and what was part of his public life. There is in American history nothing more remark- 
able than the epitaph which he wrote himself, not mentioning the fact that he had been Secretary 
of State, or Vice-President, or for eight years President of his country. He did mention, however, his 
authorship of the Declaration of Independence and of the Virginia Bill of Rights. Those were ex- 
pressions of his own personality. Also he mentioned that he was the founder of the University of 
Virginia, thus showing how closely he felt that act to be part of his own ideals. It was such not only 
in conception but even in execution, for Jefferson was himself the only architect of one of the most 
beautiful (if not the most beautiful) architectural groups in our country. For many of the smaller 
details of carrying out the work, he also made the sketches. President Wilson, a few hours after 
his inauguration, was talking with a friend about this side of Jefferson. The historian and the man 
of thought in Wilson were uppermost, and he expressed a certain regret and a certain wistfulness 
as he commented on the crowding claims of modern life that so often keep a man from doing 
thoroughly a few big things. He expressed a determination to be himself as little as possible dis- 
tracted by trifles, in order that he might give to the people the best that is in him. As Jefferson 
means much to a man like President Wilson, so has he a profound meaning for Americans in y°7- 
eral, of every generation, especially as representing freedom and originality of thought and entire 
faith in democracy. Mr. Bitter’s statue pictures the real Jefferson. A friend of humanily, 
through whose generosity the statue was procured for the University of Virginia, showed a fine 
sense of fitness, since he gave to that institution a touch that makes it more complete and since he 
placed the image of Jefferson in the spot where Jefferson himself would have been most pleased 
to have it rest. 
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The spirit that burned Louvain was the spirit that 
called Germany’s promise not to invade Belgium a 
scrap of paper. The murders are the consequences 
of the dishonor. We cannot do away with brutality 
unless we can respect the agreements that are made. 
So strongly is this felt by neutrals, judging calmly 
from afar, that many a wholly sane American regrets 
(erroneously in our opinion) that President Wilson 
did not at the opening of the war warn all nations 
against outraging neutrality agreements to which we 
were a party, and try to get the other signing nations 
to join in protest. 

Another example of the truth that an unsound 
thesis may lead even a noble disputant into distor- 
tion is to be found in the quotation from Gladstone 
on page 141, giving a wholly erroneous idea of Glad- 
stone’s meaning, as we have fully shown in comment 
on the able publicity work of Dr. Dernburg. 

Nevertheless the volume leaves a pleasant impres- 
sion. It shows graphically what Germany had to 
object to in the status quo, even if it cannot success- 
fully defend her methods of seeking change. It pays, 
especially in the full quotation of Bismarck’s great 
and famous defense of his industrial program, a well 
deserved tribute to Germany’s legislation for the 
laboring man, a part of governmental duty in which 
German cities and the German national government 
have shone so brightly that possibly our so-called 
democracy will some day, in consideration for those 
who live by wages, adopt some of the steps taken by 
a military oligarchy. 
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One Kind of Efficiency 


HE General Manager of an electric line recently 
issued to his men this order: 


Treat every driver of an automobile as a raving 
maniac when nearing a car. 


The transit companies are backing a campaign 
throughout the country to try to bring about more 
consideration and caution in drivers of automobiles. 
Usually the motorman is many times as careful and 
responsible as the chauffeur. He has a harder job, 
in crowded cities full of danger*every minute, and 
the way he meets it does him credit. Putting it the 
other way around, the companies select for this work 
the finest men. 


Jesus and Wealth 


HE world knows considerably more about the 
views of Jesus of Nazareth than it did before 
historical criticism began. In the Gospel according 
to Mark, the earliest of the four Gospels, Jesus is 
quoted as saying, “Blessed are the poor”, and the 
condemnation of the rich follows. In the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, a much later document, 
the saying appears as “blessed are the poor in spirit”. 
Which is the more likely to quote Jesus correctly, 
the earliest, document we have, next to the writings 
of St. Paul, or the Gospel which was written after a 
more or less organized Church had come into being? 
And if we consider that Mark is correct, and Matthew 
inventing a version more satisfactory to his group, 
does it not arouse startling suggestions? The jolt 
is not only to the reactionaries, but even to those 
of us who look upon ourselves as progressive but 
moderate. 
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Old Fashioned 


CONVERSATION was being carried on between 

a young woman, recently out. of college, and a 
middle aged but as-he-supposed-progressive man. 
The topic was woman’s work in the world. The 
young graduate contrasted the view of Olive 
Schreiner, emphasizing the need of women for the 
same kind of work as men, for definite personal 
accomplishment—with the view of Ellen Key that in 
the best of all worlds women would not specialize 
but would create an environment; her work would be 
varied in a centre called a home; she would be an 
artist in life. 

“Well”, said the man, “perhaps steam and ma- 
chinery leave small choice open to us; women 
specialize because they must and not because they 
will; but, as a matter of ideals, I prefer Ellen Key. 
I should usually find more attractive personally, and 
also deem more valuable to the world, the woman 
who has borne several children and is molding them 
into useful and enlightened citizens, while taking a 
general interest and playing a reasonable part in the 
outer world, than I do her who is most expert in law, 
oratory, drawing or chemistry. What do you think?” 

“IT”, said the girl, “used to be rather inclined to 
the old-fashioned view, but I am changing.” 

“What do you mean by old-fashioned?” 

“Why the Olive Schreiner school; that of the 
pioneers in the woman movement. Few of the girls 
of my acquaintance feel as the leaders of twenty 
years ago felt, and as some of the older ones still 
feel.” 

Think of it! Old-fashioned to believe in the al- 
most-identity between woman’s life, in the ideal 
world, and man’s! What do you know about that 
tempus fugit business? 


The Better Judge 


i bee shall deny that the woman of twenty five 
today is a wise judge of the above-mentioned 
social complications? The arguments are before her, 
human emotion is strong within her, and she is not 
blinded by smoky controversy, for freedom came 
easily to her. Her plan—to know enough of some 
useful employment to keep her fully occupied before 
marriage, partly occupied during the ten to twenty 
years when the family is being carried from its be- 
ginnings to relative independence of her, and fully 
occupied again after the needs at home have less- 
ened—who shall affirm that this program of educated 
young female America is not as sane a program as 
has yet been thought out? 

On the other side, however, there may be brought 
forward, without quite falling into the characteristic 
over-conservatism of later life, the argument that 
women in their twenties are naturally specially con- 
cerned with the mating impulse, the family ideals, 
and are therefore not the persons to give full ap- 
preciation to the compelling need, especially in later 
life, of individual work and expression. Women of 
forty and fifty will inevitably provide a somewhat 
different emphasis from that of twenty five. The 
social institutions of the future will be largely the 
parallelogram of those two forces. On this subject, 
men may safely sit back and leave the women to 
think the problem out. 































The Hearst-Owned Town of Lead — 


By GEORGE CREEL 


HOSE who do not believé in a democratic form of 

government should be watching with interest the 

very remarkable experiment in autocracy that is 
being worked out in Lead, South Dakota. The Home- 
stake Mining Company, controlled by the Hearst in- 
terests, not only produces 90 per cent of the gold that 
comes from the Black Hills, but likewise owns practi- 
cally all of the land on which a community of 10,000 
inhabitants is builded. 

The general superintendent of the mine is president 
of the bank, president of the Hearst Mercan- 
tile Company and sole dictator; mine em- 
ployees dominate the local government; mine 
detéctives and guards are also deputy sheriffs 
with power to carry arms and to arrest; the 
company owns the water works and the light- 
ing system, and the carefully directed votes of 
the 3,000-odd employees of the company elect 
the public officials in town, county and legis- 
lative district. 

At first glance, these conditions would seem 
to be imitative rather than original, bearing 
faithful resemblance to the mining villages 
in Colorado, the copper centres in Michigan 
or the coal field hamlets in West Virginia. 
Inquiry, however, develops a very distinct 
difference, for while the Colorado intent, for 
instance, is unrelievedly feudal, the purpose in 
Lead is benevolent, even philanthropic. 

The Homestake miners are paid as good 
wages as obtained elsewhere, and the eight 
hour day is in force. The company has just 
completed a $300,000 recreation centre, in 
which may be found a free library, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and theatre. 

This sets Lead quite definitely apart from 
the mining towns in Colorado, where the only 
recreation provided is the saloons, that pay 
the mine owners a rental, and the brothels, 
which are owned by the sheriffs. The leisure 
time of employees is not a concern of the 
owners, for as the president of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company testified, “We haven’t 
any regularly organized method of providing 
amusement halls or anything of that sort. 
On occasion we furnish picture shows at some 
of the mines during the past few months.” 

For the benefit of their workers in time of 
sickness or injury, the Hearst interests main- 
tain a very fine hospital to which they give 
$50,000 a year. Every employee is compelled 
to belong to an Aid Society, with dues 
of $1 a month, a system that brings the Rock- 
efeller method to mind again. The Hearst hospital, 
however, is in Lead, so that the men are assured of care 
end treatment. The Colorado institution, located in 
Pueblo, is many miles from the large number of camps, 
and in cases of injury and sudden sickness, the miners 
are sent to the nearest county hospital and cheated of 
the medical attendance for which they pay. 

The Homestake company contributes $12,000 a year 
to the Aid Society, and during illness, a worker receives 
$1 a day. In event of death from sickness, the family 
is given $800, or if death is by accident in the mine, 
the award is $1,000. 

In commencing a study of Lead, the first thing that 
strikes one is the remarkable care and precision with 
which every detail of autocracy is worked out. No- 
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where may be found the haphazard, hit-or-miss defects 
that mar the feudalisms of Colorado, West Virginia o, 
Michigan. 

In the whole town of Lead, it is doubtful if there are 
more than one hundred lots owned outright by the 
people living on them. The company, when allowing 
surface rights, issues permits that are terminable op 
sixty days’ notice, all improvements being forfeited 
unless removed in ninety days. 

It can be seen at once that this power of eviction 


Which is the 


puts autocracy on a good, sound working basis. Em- 
ployees who develop recalcitrancy, citizens who offend, 
business men who annoy, all may be banished easily 
and quickly, and their buildings confiscated unless torn 
down and taken away. 

The troublesome question of unionism has also been 
solved in a highly satisfactory manner. There was & 
time when the miners of the Homestake company were 
organized and powerful, but they made the usual mls- 
take of trying to use that power. Prior to 1906, the 
working day in the mine ran as long as twelve hours, 
but the union, in utter disregard of the inalienable right 
of the American workingman to labor as long as he 
pleases, forced the establishment of the eight hour day. 

In 1909, however, when formal relations with the 
union were about to be demanded, the Hearst interests 
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came boldly to the rescue of what Mr. Rockefeller has 
made famous as a “great American principle.” Of the 
2500 Homestake employees, 2,000 belonged to the 
ynion, and of the remaining 500, only ten or twenty 
were eligible to membership, the majority being shift 
bosses, guards, clerks, etc. Confident in its strength, 
the union issued a statement to all miners in the dis- 
trict, stating that they must become members by No- 
yember 25, 1909, or be branded as “unfair.” 

The Homestake, without bothering about conciliation 
or arbitration, promptly locked out every union man, 
and commenced the importation of labor under the pro- 
tection of one hundred armed guards. The union, 
aghast, tried to arrange conferences, and even dis- 
patched two men to California to beg the mercy of the 
Hearst interests, but their efforts were unavailing. 

By March 3, the Homestake was running as usual. 
One thousand of the union men had returned to work, 


More American ? 





tearing up their membership cards, and the other 
thousand had been driven out of the community. In 
consideration of the bloodshed and turmoil that at- 
tended similar action in Colorado, there must come a 
certain admiration for the efficiency of the Lead 
methods. 

Having crushed the miners’ union, however, the 
Homestake did not sit down in idle complacence, for it 
knew that as long as any kind of unionism was left 
there would be unrest. So, quickly organizing all the 
mining companies of the.district into an informal union, 
t * warning was served upon the community: 

To v hom It May Concern: 

In view of the fact that the mining industry in the 
Black Hills district is the source from which all the 
other business interests in the said district derive their 


main support and that said industry intends to establish 
permanently in said district what are commonly called 
non-union labor conditions, it is respectfully suggested 
to all such other business interests that their actions 
should be vigorously in support of the aforesaid ex- 
pressed intention.” 

Needless to say that the command was obeyed. All 
unions were crushed, except the employers’ union. 

Nor are precautions lacking to maintain this condi- 
tion. One central agency employs all men for the 
Homestake, and applicants are made to fill out blanks 
relative to their politics, religion and past records. 
Socialists are banned, and every worker, when accepted, 
signs an agreement not to become a member of any 
labor union. In order to see that he keeps this agree- 
ment, a very thorough system of espionage is. main- 
tained, not only by the detectives, but through a “spy 
system.” 


S can be seen, this lack of organization gives the 

company perfect control over its working force, since 
the 3,000 miners are split into twenty six nationalties, 
many illiterate. 

At the recent hearing conducted in Lead by the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, the political activities 
of the Homestake were also described in detail. The 
shift bosses are used as precinct captains, the attorney 
for the company gives the orders, and in this manner 
the election is assured of such vital officials as sheriff, 
coroner and circuit judge. 

This attorney, it developed, is a standpat Republican, 
and until 1912, Lead was a sturdy supporter of the G. 
O. P. in South Dakota. That year, however, the town 
went overwhelmingly Democratic by the attorney’s 
own admission. The Republican candidate for gover- 
nor, it may be explained, had pledged himself to the 
appointment of a tax commission to double the Home- 
stake’s assessment. 

The matter of religion is equally safeguarded against 
revolt. The Homestake grants $200 a year to each 
church, regardless of denomination, and in the majority 
of cases, the churches occupy company ground by virtue 
of a revocable permit. There is no such thing as Sun- 
day observance in Lead, the mine and all other indus- 
tries working as on week-days. Up to date, there ha: 
been only one case of clerical rebellion, a Catholi 
Bishop so far disregarding the company’s power as to 
agitate the question of Sunday observance. 

Had he succeeded, the company’s output would have 
been lessened by about $70,000 a month, nor would it 
have been able to make such a good showing in the 
matter of wages, since the pay for the four Sundays 
adds materially to the total monthly compensation. 
Owing to its perfect control of the situation, however, 
Bishop Busch was driven from the community, and the 
town of Lead still labors seven days a week without 
interruption. 

One of Mr. Rockefeller’s greatest mistakes was in 
keeping his religion for purely personal consumption. 
Had he followed the Hearst example of encouraging 
churches in his camp, and then subsidizing them, he 
would have found himself possessed of some very 
powerful allies in his time of trouble. Many is the 
strike that has been averted by timely ministerial ex- 
planation to the effect that there is a reward in the next 
world for those who suffer most on earth. 


Wherever one turns in Lead, there is evidence of this 
shrewd foresight on the part of the company. Nothing 
has been left undone to perfect and bulwark the Hearst 
autocracy, nor, on the other hand, has anything been 
omitted to make for the content and well-being of the 
people. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is rebellion 
in Lead, well-developed even though deep and very 
secret. Men who have taken in democracy with 
mother’s milk do not give it up willingly, and not even 
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the benevolence of the Hearst despotism has been able 
to do away entirely with the passion for freedom. 

Not only does the Homestake system of espionage 
keep track of all the miners, but also of all citizens and 
of every person who visits the town. This feeling of 
being watched every minute, together with the com- 
pany’s political coercion and control of the churches, 
is the basis for a bitter charge that in Lead there is no 
such thing as freedom in business, movement, thought, 
religion or politics. 

These malcontents are kept well in hand, however. 
The fact that the general superintendent of the Home- 
stake is also president of the Hearst Mercantile com- 
pany and the First National bank is a club of ex- 
ceptional size and weight. Merchants asking a loan 
from the bank must file a statement of assets and 
liabilities and a discussion of their business in its most 
intimate details. Any business man who offended, 
therefore, could not only be deprived of credit, but 
might also find the Hearst Mercantile company engag- 
ing him in competition based upon his own figures and 
disclosures. This course has been followed out in a 
good many cases. 

A very interesting witness before the Commission was 
S. R. Smith, at one time a merchant, furniture dealer, 
bank director, undertaker and liveryman, but who has 
been forced out of business by the enmity of the Home- 
stake company. 

Mr. Smith contends that this hostility was incurred 
because, as member of the school board, he tried to 
make the company pay up taxes to the amount of 
$6,000, and did succeed in forcing a compromise on 
$3,000; also that he held a certain mining claim, 
bought by the school board, at a future value of $40,000. 
After being forced off the board, this claim was turned 
over to the Homestake for $600. 

The general superintendent, Mr. Grier, admitted the 
facts, but insisted that his opposition to Mr. Smith was 
based upon the fact that Smith charged $50 for em- 
balming. 


T HERE is also a feeling in Lead that while the Aid 

Society and hospital are very nice, a good, strong 
Workmen’s Compensation law would be vastly prefer- 
able. The $50,000 given to the hospital by the Home- 
stake, and the $12,000 donated to the Aid Society, make 
a total of $62,000, which, when figured on the payroll 
of $2,700,000, amounts only to $2.41 per $100, a very 
low premium rate indeed. 

The Aid Society, it may be mentioned, was not inaug- 
urated until 1911, and in three years has accumulated 
a surplus of $35,000. Before 1911, the union maintained 
a benefit fund. 

The allowances of $1 a day for sickness or accident, 
and $1,000 for death from injuries received in the mine, 
are bitterly attacked as rank swindles. It is pointed 
out that in the twenty-five states where workmen’s 
compensation laws have been adopted, the compensa- 
tion for disability averages 65 per cent of the man’s 
wages, while in event of death, the dependents receive 
65 per cent of the earnings of the deceased for three 
years. In many other states, death damages are assessed 
at $5,000 by law, and where the dead man is the sup- 
port of a family, the amount is even higher. 


————___ 
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Some measure of justice must be granted to thes 
complaints, for not only does $1,000 look little by com, 
parison, but there is the added fact that the 3,009 en. 
ployees pay $36,000 each year to the fund from which 
this limited compensation comes. 

The president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Con. 
pany, when asked if a relief fund for injured employecs 
had ever been considered, made this answer: “No. We 
never have. That is, some of the officers of the can. 
pany have talked it, we have had it in our minds in g 
purely informal way, but we have never gotten to the 
point of considering it seriously.” 

In both Colorado and in Lead, there is a marke 
similarity in the matter of damage suits. None ap 
ever filed in either place, and company control of th 
coroner’s office, sheriff’s office and courts is assigned 93 
the reason in each instance. The family of the degj 
man must take the $1,000 or nothing. 


NOTHER source of dissatisfaction in Lead is the fixed 

living charges. Wages have remained unchanged fq 
thirty six years, as Mr. Grier testified, but the cost o 
existence has increased. A house with toilet and bat) 
rents for $25, and to this is added $2.50 for water anj 
gas at the rate of $1.60 per thousand cubic feet. Anthn. 
cite coal sells for $17 a ton, and soft coal for $6. Hoy. 
ever, there are no cases on record where a miner jj 


Lead does not have money left at the end of the month } 


In the model town of Pullman, when the profi. 


making possibilities of “welfare work” were first ap | 


preciated by large employers, the house rentals anj 
public utility rates used to leave the worker in debt ty 
the company. In the Colorado coal fields, too, drink. 
ing water is sold by the barrel, and bathing facilitig 
are looked upon as energy-sapping luxuries. 

The principal objection to the Hearst autocracy in 
Lead, however, is based upon the fear that it may no 
always be benevolent. Who is able to tell what the 


Hearst interests may demand tomorrow? What if i} 
should be decided to lower wages and lengthen th 
hours? Or if a new superintendent should be installed} 
who would take a dislike to the present business ma} 


and preachers, and give them the usual sixty day: 


notice to get up and out? No human being in Leaf 
has any civil, religious, industrial and political rights 


except by consent of the Hearst interests. 


It is interesting indeed to speculate upon the out} 
come of the experiment. Will the town and its peopl} 
be able to forget all the trouble-making, bloodstirring} 
phrases in the Declaration of Independence, and come 
to peaceful and contented acceptance of a manor village} 


existence? Or will they put freedom above the cet 
tainty of food and shelter, throw off the padded yoke 
of a very definite autocracy, and make demands for 
the restoration of those rights which are guarantee 
them by the Constitution, and which are presumed ti 
be inalienable? 

And if there is revolt, will the Hearst interests be 
able to crush it quickly and quietly, as the union wa 


exterminated in 1909, or will the bloody story of Col} 


orado, West Virginia and Michigan be repeated in South 
Dakota? 

Malevolent despotism has failed utterly. Will be 
nevolent despotism fare better and go further? 


A Correction 


In the announcement, in the last issue, of the outcome of the Poster Stamp Contest, the winner's name u 
We think that he will confess that his chirography is not above reproach. Mr. 
Robert Ryland Kearfott are one and the same. 
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War—As It Is 


Translated by ROBERT W. SNEEDEN 


A young French girl noted down her impressions during the occupation by the Germans of the little town of 
Armentiéres, near the Belgian jrontier. It is remarkable for its schoolgirlish sangfroid. 


RIDAY 9th October. All morning 
F alarming rumors were going about 
the town. Groups gathered in front 
of the Mayor’s. Some talked excitedly 
and seemed angry. Others had frightened 
faces and spoke in whispers. Many of 
the people had quit work and were 
strolling up and down the streets wait- 
ing for something. All around me I felt 
an atmosphere of general uneasiness. 

Julius was on the doorstep of his 
store. There was a circle round him. 
He was talking volubly with an imposing 
air of authority. Julius is the leading 
barber in Armentiéres, the fashionable 
hairdresser. He knows everything and 
his words are never doubted. He passes 
for the confident of all the notables, 
who are not above taking his advice. 
He was in his shirt sleeves and was 
twirling his red moustache. That’s a 
sign that he was thinking hard. 

All through lunch papa was very 
thoughtful. You could hardly get a 
word out of him. When mama asked 
him anything he answered her nervous- 
ly, quite unlike his usual self. He said: 
“See here, you know as well as I do 
that the French left yesterday. What 
more do you want me to say, except 
that we ought to expect anything.” Then 
mama said nothing more. 

In spite of myself, 1 grew uneasy. My 
suneasiness increased rapidly with 
the news I picked up, a little at 
a time from our neighbours. The 
Commissary of Police had warned 
all men from eighteen to forty 
likely to be mobilized to leave. 
They went to Fleurbaix where 
they were given hospitality. The 
women and children who had 
followed them were, however, 
obliged to come back again. It 
was nighttime when they. re- 
turned to Armentiéres after hav- 
ing travelled six miles, dragging 
their belongings, worn out with 
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weariness and in a lamentable state. 

Dinner was very mournful. We were 
in consternation. Papa told us that a 
patrol of Uhlans had come by the 
Nieppe road up to the Mayor’s. The 
officer in command had questioned Mr. 
Graignon, the municipal tax-collector 
who had come out. He asked him: 

“What was the exact time when the 
soldiers who were here left?” 

He spoke French perfectly, as nearly 
all of them do. 

“A quarter past seven,” Mr. Graignon 
replied. 

He approved curtly: 

“All right. I knew it.” 

He asked no more questions and set 
out with his men towards Fleurbaix. 
Near the Marle barrier a sentry fired 
behind them. They turned round and 
bending double set out in the direction 
of Nieppe. One of them lost his cap. 
A little boy picked it up. Papa says 
that all this points to trouble. 


GATURDAY 10th. At half past six 

in the morning the clatter of horses’ 
hooves on the cobbles wakened me up 
with a start. I made a bound to the 
window. There through the curtains I 
saw horsemen dressed in gray with hel- 
mets of leather surmounted by a little 
square piece, and ugly as anything. In 



















their hands was grasped a lance with a 
black and white pennant. I remained 
rooted to the spot. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. I shivered. I know that 
those men are monsters who have no 
respect or pity for anyone. They were 
looking all around. What did they 
want? Were they going to come in? 
They went on to rejoin the others. I 
dressed myself hurriedly. I opened the 
front door. Some neighbours did the 
same. On the deserted sidewalk we 
went to the corner of the square. I saw 
two of them posted as sentries. We 
came back as quickly as we could. It 
was devil take the hindmost. I was a 
bit ashamed of myself, for I am not a 
coward. Really I hardly knew myself. 

Our house has two floors, and is large 
and roomy. It forms an angle of Thiers 
Square. From my window I see quite 
a distance along the road from Dunkirk 
to Lille. My home is very dear to me 
and I am deeply attached to it, but I 
never felt I loved it so much as I did 
today. 

Noon. We are all together down- 
stairs in the dining room. The table 
isn’t set. Nobody thinks about eating. 
Papa is sitting in an easychair near the 
window. He is surprised: “Hulloa! 
Mr. Chas is going past. He’s coming 
from Nieppe way. The Mayor at this 

time of day coming in this 

direction! It’s queer!” 

Mama and I ran to look at Mr. 

’ Chas. Mama thought he looked 
funny. I thought he looked 
badly. Papa repeated: “Where 
the dickens can Chas be going at 
this time?” 

A quarter of an hour went by. 
The streets are deserted. The 
silence of death is over the town. 
Papa rises and cries: “Ah! 
There they are.” Some cyclists 
lead the way. Behind them an 
officer on. a horse and on his 


Windmill on the Nieuport-Dirmude road used as a shelter by German sharpshooters 
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bought. Keystone Co., 735 Walnut, Phila. Pa. 
Ret. 1866. Parcel post packages paid day received. 
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Printing Co., West Plains, Missouri, 
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“Cleo” Key- HWP, leru, Indiana. 
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save balf. Blueprints and detailed instructions 
$2. H. W. Lock, Box 92, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Newport, Kentucky. 
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Michigan City, Ind. 
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paid $2.5 W. N. Manufacturing Co., Man- 
chester, on. 
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would exchange postcards 
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Card Exchange, Box 114, __ Annapolis, Md. 
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Roberts Company, 635 West Avenue, Buffalo, 
M, Bie Dept. K. 
MOVING Picture Machine complete, nearly new, 
with 10 reels of films, all for $85. Harold 
Braswell, P. O. Box 1851, New York, N. Y. 
SILVERING Mirrors, Plating Tableware, 
brass, home. Booklet-plans free. 
Sprinkle, 1-Grant, Marion, Ind. 
SAVE MONEY—Send for a Daily Expense Record 
and learn to watch your expenses, 50c. Auburn 
Supply Co., Dept. ExH1l 7745 Peoria St., 
Chicago. 
POSTCARDS—Showing Female Beauties in at- 
tractive poses. Imported; hand-colored; no 
trash. Catalogue and one sample 10c. Ritz 
Publishing Co. (Not inc.), Dept. 21, Chicago. 


RESILVER Mirrors and make money. Others 
are meeting with great success. The best 
formula 25c. Auburn Supply Co., Dept. RH11, 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 
ENLARGEMENTS—Amateurs and tourists, let us 
enlarge your vacation and travel pictures. 
8x10 size, 25c. Price list. Wilkes-Barre Photo- 
Enlarging Co., Box 288, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
PATENTS secured or fee returned. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for 
free distribution. GEORGE P. Kimmel, Attorney, 
218 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
NOVELTIES, Books, Tricks, Games, Ete. TIllus- 
trated catalogues free. Sample 25c card trick, 
10c. Auburn Supply Co. Specialty Dept. H. 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 
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maker out. Harmless enjoyment for everybody, 
10c. 3 for 25ce. Benj. P. Mundy, P. O. Box 
823, Richmond, Va. 
GUARANTEED formulas of all kinds, glues, 
inks, eradicators, soaps, perfumes, hair 
tonics, fifty cents each. Benson Darlington, 
chemist, West Chester, Pa. 





SHETLAND PONIES—4, 2-year old Stallions, $45 
each. 2 Weanling Stallions $30 each. 2, 4-year 
old mares in foal $110 each. Jas. A. Rosetter, 
Albany, Ohio. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 EB. 23d St., 
New York City. 
LADIES—Make Shields at home. $10 per 100. 
No canvassing required. Send stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for full particulars. EUREKA 
CO., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
400 PER CENT PROFIT selling our repeat order 
holiday goods. SAMPLES and catalogue free. 
The Bencoma Mfg. Co., 7938 Bennett Ave., Chicago. 
MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 
Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hurek Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LEARN California Tartaric Mirror-Silvering Pro- 
cess—It’s new. Particulars free. Wm. B. 
Barstow, 514 23rd St., Oakland, Calif. 
BECOME Skillful in Mathematics—Work all 
Arithmetical and Geometrical calculations with 
ease, accuracy and a great saving of figures by 
latest method of Cancellation. Highly endorsed 
by educators. 1914 copyright. 145 pages. Well 
bound. $1.00 postpaid. Herrick & Horton, pub- 
lishers, NT Ill. 


























tagena should not proceed to Panama. 
Loomis, Acting. 
Malmros, Colon: 

If dispatch to Nashville has not been 
delivered, inform her captain immediately 
that he must prevent Government troops 
departing for Panama or taking any action 
which would lead to bloodshed, and must 
use every endeavor to preserve order on 
the Isthmus. 

Hay. 


The presence of these troops in Colon 
made an embarrassing situation. When 
Geenral Torres, left in charge of the 
General Torres, left in charge of the 
troops, was intormed of the capture of 
his superior officers and of the uprising 
in Panama, he flew into a passion and 
swore that he would kill every American 
in town unless the Colombian generals 
were released. 

A good deal was made, at the time, 
of this threat of General Torres to kill 
every American in town, as a justifica- 
tion of all that preceded and’ followed 
his threat, but the American people 
could not be worked up into a passion 
over the affair. Commander Hubbard 
landed a force of marines and advised 
all United States citizens to take refuge 
in the shed of the Panama Railroad 
Company, which was a stone building. 
The Nashville patrolled the water front, 
ready to fire upon the Colombian troops, 
and though the Colombian soldiers sur- 
rounded the railroad building, no shot 
was fired by either side. When the 
Nashville cleared for action, the captain 
of the Colombian gunboat, Cartagena, 
immediately got up steam and left at 
full speed. The employees of the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company and other 
American citizens, armed with rifles 
landed from the Nashville, were formed 
into a company, commanded by Major 
Black and Lieutenant Brooke, after- 
wards known as “Black’s_ Legion.” 
Finally on the evening of November 4th 
the Colombian troops withdrew to 
Monkey Hill, and the marines of the 
Nashville returned on board ship. And, 
to make a long story short, after Super- 
intendent Shaler had assured General 
Torres that 5,000 American troops were 
on the way to the Isthmus, and had ac- 
companied this argument with a bribe 
of $8,000, with a guarantee of 1000 
pounds to the Orinoco for passagemoney 
for the troops back to Cartagena, the 
trouble in Colon subsided and the Re- 
public of Panama was formerly pro- 
claimed; Major William Murray Black, 
ot the United States Army, arrayed in 
the uniform of the United States, ran 
up the new flag to the top of the flag 
pole of the prefecture, while the crowd 
cheered, “Viva la Republica!” “Vivanlos 
Americanos!” So the people of Colon 
as well as of Panama, after everything 
had been accomplished by the conspira- 
tors with the co-dperation of the naval 
forces of the United States, “arose as 
one man.” 

In the meantime at Panama events 
had proceeded rapidly. The municipal 
council recognized the authority of the 
junta and the cabinet appointed by it 
was accepted as the new Government of 
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IF YOU WANT A DOG OR PUP don't fail to get 
my free catalog. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 
COON Hounds that get Geo. Rice 

Mammoth Spring, Ark. 
R. L. WHITT, KERNERSVILLE, N. C., trainer 
of shooting dogs; terms reasonable and birds 
plentiful. . 
EVERYTHING 


the game. 


IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETs- 


Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb's Bird Store, 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 
FOR SALE—First-class Coon, Skunk and Bear 


Best that goes. 
Mechan 


Still or open trailers. 
Wartman, 


Hounds. 
Send stamp for reply. A. L. 
iestown, Ohio. 
SCALYHAM dog, big winner, 

winning bitch in pup to above WEST HIGH 
LAND WHITE bitch English winner, real good. 
Davies Glass Brick Co., Conne lisville, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs, pups and brood 

bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold and 
silver brindle. JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 
Hill Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 





SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and_ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 
W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 
ENGLISH BULL, GRAND SHOW AND BROOD 
BITCH—Prize winner, affectionate, great pal; 
shortly in season, low to ground, champion pedi- 
greed; $25.00, easily worth $100.00. PIERCE 
225 East Sixty-second Street, New York City. 
COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for 
coons, ‘possums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly 
trained, gladly sent anywhere on free trial; large 
new catalogue profusely illustrated, the most 
elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs ever 
printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 
Selmer, Tenn. 
HUNTING DOGS—‘The Recollection of Quality 
remains long after price is forgotten.’’ If 
you want a highclass gentleman’s shooting com- 
panion for this Fall, either Dog or Bitch or 
youngster that you can finish up yourself, write 
your wants plainly to the River View Kennels, 
Madison, Ind., R. R. No. 


SPORTSMEN 


If you have a shy, timid dog or bitch, send to 
me and I will develop a free-going, bold, steady- 
hunting dog for you. NO SPIKE COLLAR. Dogs 
take kindly to my methods; send me your gunshys. 


J. ELIOT FAUST, Searcy, Arkansas. 




















FOR SALE -- West Highland 
White Terrier Pups 


By Morven of the Knoll No. 162,877, out of 
Baughfell Blossom of the Knoll, No. 173,024 
Five generations pedigree. Perfect points. 


Address 
THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 





ENGLISH SETTER 


Strictly high class. 
steady back and retriever. 


fielders. 
G. O. SMITH, 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE 


High-class hunting, sporting, watch and 
pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, span- 
iels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and 
fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; 
swine, sheep; young stock specialty; 12c. 
for handsome catalog, all breeds; price list 
poultry and pigeons. 


S. V. KENNELS, 
Dept. K, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Pine Top Lodge 


and Kennels 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, AND GTHER GAME 

IN ABUNDANCE. Unlimited territory. This 
up-to-date club house, with all modern conven- 
fences, in the heart of the pine woods, with 
horses, dogs, guides, pigeon shooting, bowling 
alley, etc., affords the sportsman and his wife an 
opportunity to hunt without discomfort, and enjoy 
real southern life, out of doors. Season Novem- 
ber 1 to February 1. Address PROPRIETOR, 
PINE TOP LODGE, Delaware Va. 


Thoroughly broken. Staunch, 
Also puppies bred for 
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Panama. On November 4th the follow- 
ing cable was sent to the State Depart- 
ment in Washington: 


Secretary of State, Washington. 

We take the liberty of bringing to the 
knowledge of your Government that on 
yesterday afternoon, in consequence of a 
popular and spontaneous movement of the 
people of this city, the independence of 
the Isthmus was proclaimed, and the Re- 
public of Panama being instituted its 
provisional government organizes an exe- 
cutive board, consisting of ourselves, who 
are assured of the military strength nec- 
essary to carry out our determination. 

Jos—E AuGusTIN ARANGO. 
Frepertco Boyp. 
Tuomas Arias. 


On November 5th there was a fre- 
quent interchange of telegrams respect- 
ing the situation in Panama; and on 
November 6th, at 12:51 P. M., the 
following message was sent to our Pan- 
ama consul: 


The people of Panama have, by an ap- 
parently unanimous movement, dissolved 
their political connections with the Re- 
public of Colombia and resumed their in- 
dependence. When you are satisfied that 
a de facto government, republican in form 
and without substantial opposition from 
its own people, has been established in 
the State of Panama, you will enter into 
relations with it as the responsible Gov- 
ernment of the territory and look to it for 
all due action to protect the persons and 
property of the United States and to keep 
open the Isthmian transit in accordance 
with the obligations of existing treaties 
governing the relations of the United 
States to that territory. 

Hay. 


The same day a cable was sent Minis- 
ter Beaupre at Bogota reciting the same 
story and commending “to the Govern- 
ments of Colombia and Panama the 
peaceful and equitable settlement of all 
questions betweeri them.” 

So four days after the famous 50 mile 
order of November 2nd, and 1 day, 17 
hours and 41 minutes after the an- 
nouncement came of a proclamation of 
independence in the ¢#ty of Panama, the 
President of the United States recog- 
nized the Province of Panama as an in- 
dependent nation. The people of the 
interior cities and of the country not 
only did not participate in this so-called 
revolution, but were absolutely ignorant 
of its projection and consummation. 

The prefect and alcade of Colon sent 
the following communication to the 
Panama junta: 


Senores Jose Augustin Arango, Thomas 
Arias, Frederico Boyd, Panama: 

In presence of the events which have 
occurred in Panama and this city, and not 
having the means of preventing the out- 
rages committed against the national 
sovereignity, especially by those who have 
betrayed the Republic, as well as the 
marked hostility shown to her by the 
American forces disembarked to support 
the betrayal, we see ourselves obliged to 
relinquish the authority with which we 
are invested and to separate ourselves 
from our position with the heart-felt grief 
of Colombians who have seen our country 
outraged by traitors, and their foreign 
allies. 

Pepro A. Cuapros. 
ELezEaR GUERRERO. 


Until we condoned Secession we 
should have called these men patriots. 

The Colombian soldiers and officers 
at Colon were paid for their treason, 
$65,000 in gold to Huertas, $10,000 in 
silver for the lesser officers, by Don 
Edurado Ycaza, paymaster of the junta, 
payments being made by arrangements 
with Messrs. Isaac Brandon & Brothers, 


they being re-imbursed through J. P. 
Morgan & Company, out of the first 
million dollars of the $10,000,000 paid to 
*anama by the United States! 

On November 5th the junta notified 
the State Department that Mr. Bunau- 
Varilla, so conveniently in America at 
that time, had been appointed their con- 
fidential agent; and on November 6th 
he was advanced from the position of 
confidential agent to that of Envoy Ex- 
raordinary, as witness the following 
cable: 


Secretary of State, Washington: 

The junta of Provisional Government 
of the Republic of Panama has appointed 
Senor Philippe Bunau-Varilla envoy ex- 
traordinary near our Government with full 
powers to conduct diplomatic and financial 
negotiations. Deign. to receive and to 
heed him. 

Boyp pe .LA EsPRIELLA 
ARIAS 
J. A. ARANGO 

Foreign Affairs. 


And on November 7th, Bunau-Varilla 
began to exercise his powers as the fol- 
lowing letter to Secretary Hay indicates: 


New York, November 7, 1903. 
His Excellency John Hay, 
Secretary of State, Washington: 


I have the privilege and honor of 
notifying you that the Government of the 
Republic of Panama has been pleased to 
designate me as its envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary near the 
Government of the United States. In 
selecting for its representative at Wash- 
ington a veteran servant and champion 
of the Panama Canal my Government has 
evidently sought to show that it considers 
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25 BEAUTIFUL high grade Souvenir Post Cards 


for only 10°. The Rehm Co., Weehawken N. J. 
ADVERTISE in Barkley'’s Magazine. le word. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 


28 ARTISTIC Beauty Poses, 10c. Catalogue free. 
Taylor Brothers, ‘‘H''2129 Clifton, Chicago. ; 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co., D80, St. Louis, Mo. 
ADVERTISE—21 words in 55 family weeklies 
$1. Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut St. Louis. 
CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
; for cash. Adam Fisher, D80, St. Louis, Mo. _ 
HUMPDY DUMPDY—Great Christmas toy for the 
< kids le. _Modern_ Supply Co., Canton, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Choice mink, silver patched foxes— 
at war prices. E. W. Douglass, Stanley, N. B. 
BOOKS WANTED—Erman, “Life in Ancient i 
Egypt’’. Dilke, “French Furniture’’. 
of artistic Calendars. Order from us, save 
middlemen’s profit. Calendars make dainty Christ- 
mas gifts. Nifty sample 10c. H. W. Rankin, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


EUROPEAN WAR BOOKS, everybody wants them; 

The best sellers now; leading agents proposi- 
tion; 100 per cent profit; can sell 50 books in 
few hours. Outfit free. A. A. Marvello Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ONE dollar starts yeu in business. Houseliold 

article does one hour’s work in one minute. 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


GARBUTT’S Economizer lowers fuel cost of opera- 
tion of automobiles and trucks. Sold on posi- 
tive guarantee to give more mileage per gallon 
of fuel and increase efficiency of motor. Patented 
June 30, 1914. Particulars and proof free. A. 

G. Garbutt, Statenville, Ga. 

I NEED Branch Managers for my world-wide 
mail-order business; operate from your own 

homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 

big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
ies-Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

ART CALLENDARS FOR 1915—We are makers 
THE SCIENTIFIC SAFETY GARAGE HEATER 
Heat your garage by the Scientific System. 

The only garage heater built that is listed as 

safe by the world’s highest fire insurance author- 

ities. Consumes either artificial or natural gas. 

Built in three sizes. Write today for free in- 

structive booklet, ‘‘Scientific Garage Heating.’’ 

THE SCIENTIFIC HEATER COMPANY, 


2000 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers in 
all cities. 
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a loyal and earnest devotion to the success 
of that most heroic conception of human 
genius as both a solemn duty and the es- 
sential purpose of its existence. I con- 
gratulate myself, sir, that my first official 
duty should be to respectfully request 
you to convey to His Excellency the Pres- 
ident of the United States on behalf of 
the people of Panama an expression of 
the grateful sense of their obligation to 
his Government. In extending her gen- 
erous hand so spontaneously to her latest 
born, the mother of the American nations 
is prosecuting her noble mission as the 
liberator and educator of the peoples. In 
spreading her protecting wing over the 
territory of our Republic the American 
eagle sanctified it. It has rescued it from 
the barbarism of unnecessary and waste- 
ful civil wars to consecrate it to the des- 
tiny assigned to it by Providence, the ser- 
vice of humanity and the progress of 
civilization. 
PuHILipPpE BuNAv-VARILLA. 

Finally Amador wrote this note to 
Prescott, an American citizen and 
Assistant Sunerintendent of the Panama 
Railroad: 

The chief conspirator congratulates his 
chief aid-de-camp for the manner he be- 
haved during the conspiration. 

The Hay-Varilla treaty with Panama 
was speedily negotiated, and ratified in 
the United States and in Panama. The 
Panama Company got its $40,000,000 
and Cromwell a fee of $200,000. The 
naval forces of the United States, 
patrolling the sea coast, discouraged all 
attempts of Colombia to regain her lost 
territory, to say nothing of her lost 
revenue from the Railroad and from the 
Canal. 

It was the good Providence that seems 
to have watched over America that 
rendered the loss to Colombia one of 
prestige and of money, only, and not 
the loss of life in war; that has given to 
the United States the opportunity of 
making reparation in that which may be 
repaired, and not the ill-fortune of hav- 
ing to lament the irreparable. We have 
learned in these recent months that a 
good part of the civilized world, our- 
selves included, is outraged at the war 
which Germany has waged upon Bel- 
gium after having violated a solemn 
treaty and forced that little country to 
defend her territory. The judgment of 
mankind now regards the bombardment 
of Belgian cities, the shooting of Bel- 
gian civilians, even the killing of Belgian 
soldiers in battle, and the misery that 
war has brought to that country, in an 
altogether different light from the 
fortunes of war as they may afflict 
France, or Russia or England or Ger- 
many, and so- history will regard the 
matter. It was not the fault of the 
United States Government that we did 
not have to go to war with Colombia, 
bombard her cities, kill her soldiers, lay 
waste her country, to say nothing of the 
loss of American lives. What would the 
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judgment of mankind have said of the 
pretext for our conduct, or the judg- 
ment of history? 

The United States has taken territory 
before but it has paid for it. It paid 
France for the Louisiana Purchase, 
Mexico for the Southwest Territory and 
Spain for the Philippines, when in the 
last two instances we might have taken 
them as the fruits of conquest. We 
have paid Panama for the Canal rights, 
$10,000,000, as the reward of its seces- 
sion from Colombia. We have paid 
that precious Panama Canal Company 
its $40,000,000 for its concession, which 
was worthless until we gave it value. 
But we helped to deprive Colombia, not 
only of the property rights in the Isth- 
must which we had sworn to guarantee, 
not only of the income from the Panama 
Railroad Company, which was admitted- 
ly hers, but of one of the provinces which 
formed a part of her territory, and we 
have made her no recompense. The 
greatest of man’s engineering achieve- 
ments, the uniting of the oceans, has 
been accomplished. Why should there 
be left any cloud of sharp practice, of 
violated treaty, of unjust oppression, 


,of the with-holding of that which is due, 


over our fair fame in the great enter- 
prise? 
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Morals and Movies 


M ORL questions are best handled by public 

opinion. They are bungled by politicians. A 
vast new art, with direct appeal to millions, 
must involve moral influences. The moving picture 
is the most amazing art-form of our time. In impress 
upon national life, the movies are comparable to the 
school and the newspaper. 

In 1909, Mayor McClellan of New York City 
suddenly shut up all the moving picture houses. He 
took this course on no stated principle of what was 
allowable and what was not; simply on an impression 
of harm being done. The big manufacturers who 
send films all over the country acted promptly. They 
saw their business, national in its scope, certain to 
be ruined if it were to get out of key with American 
morality, and thereby to be constantly interrupted 
by police power, after millions were invested. They 
went to Charles Sprague Smith and John Collier of 
the People’s Institute, as men prominent in popular 
education, and asked them to decide, before films 
were sent out, whether they were permissible. Hence 
arose the National Board of Censorship. It is a stir- 
ring example of successful voluntary codperation be- 
tween vast business and the ethical sense of the 
public. It has grown in life with the growth of the 
business. It has not been exacting. The business 
has prospered and the public has been protected. 

A threat to the continued success of such codpera- 
tion is offered by the butting in of politicians. Ohio 
put into practice last September a law by which 
three paid employees undertook for that State the 
work done by about one hundred and forty five rep- 
resentative citizens for the National Board of Cen- 
sorship. A repeal bill will be presented next month. 
Three political appointees, examining five to six 
hundred films a month, after a large and especially 
competent national board has passed the films, rep- 
resent a wanton and absurd officialdom. 

How little the National Board, after five years 
of codperation, now needs to interfere with the man- 
ufacturers is shown by the figures for October. 
“Eliminations” are nearly always comparatively 
slight and changes inexpensive. 


Number of subjects viewed........ 571 
Number of reels viewed............ 915 
Number of pictures in which elimi- 
nations were made .......... 71 
Number of eliminations made ...... 175 
Number of subjects condemned .... 3 
Number of reels condemned ........ 10 





In other words, the big national manufacturers 
try to act on the principles already worked out and 
clearly written down. They realize that they need, 
nevertheless, a certain supervision. All they dread 
is the substitution of arbitrary political ignorance for 
well-informed, tolerant, careful and disinterested 
criticism. 

Perhaps five per cent of the films exhibited 
through the country are furnished not by the large 
companies but by small fly-by-night dealers who do 
not subject themselves to the National Board of 
Censorship. Therefore some local supervision is 
needed, and this is procured by city committees. The 
National Board welcomes such committees and has 
about four hundred correspondents to whom it sends 
its bulletin every Saturday. Such committees also 
enable any locality to enforce its own peculiar 
moral or social point of view, where it may 
differ from general national morals; but the main 
work of these affiliated city committees is to con- 
centrate on the five per cent of fugitive films that 
may be objectionable because they have not been 
censored by the National Board. 

Political influence exists to a greater or less extent 
in California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and elsewhere, 
but Ohio is the first hard fought test case and the 
question should be thrashed out thoroughly there at 
once. Later it can be taken up in other states. 

Illustrating the tolerance of the National Board as 
compared with the strictness of police caprice by a 
few individuals may be instanced the suppression of 
the Annette Kellerman pictures by the police in Chi- 
cago; the chopping to pieces of the Merchant of 
Venice in order not to allow Shylock’s behaviour to 
cast any possible aspersions on the Jews; the for- 
bidding of all scenes, however gay and farcical, that 
could be construed as ridiculing police or other con- 
stituted authorities; stopping Pagliacci altogether; 
and the practical certainty that “The Hypocrites”, 
highly thought of by the National Board, will be 
suppressed in Chicago, because the figure of Truth, 
bless her heart, is nude. 

Harper’s WEEKLY will have more to say about 
this subject before the Ohio repeal question is de- 
cided. It is content at present to put before its 
readers the general principle that when enlightened 
public morals are in harmonious codperation with 
enlightened business on a national scale, it is a pity 
to have the harmony broken by local police repre- 
sentatives, inadequate in number, deficient in train- 
ing, and too often within the reach of devious in- 
fluence. 
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Victory and Defeat. 


ITH the intentional killing and maiming of 
hundreds of thousands of young men, with the 
impoverishment and mourning of mothers, wives, 
and children, with the desolation of rich fields and 
cities, who can help feeling as Wellington said in the 
memorable year that saw the last of Napoleon: “Noth- 
ing except a battle lost can be half so melancholy as 
« battle won.” Those who believe this contest is be- 
tween the ideals of peace and the ideals of war, the 
ideals of democracy and those of autocracy, are in- 
evitably glad for any victory of the Allies, since it 
brings nearer the condition we deem inevitable and 
right; yet those of any moral size must find their 
satisfaction a sad one, heavily tinged with the mel- 
ancholy felt in victory by the Iron Duke, even as it 
was felt by our own Grant and Sherman, and felt so 
humbly by Lincoln that he seemed to suffer as much 
for the South as for the North. 


American War Policy 


FTER our Revolution, Madame de Stael said 

to some travelling Americans: “You are the 
advance guard of the human race. In your hands 
is the fortune of the world.” 

The observant part of mankind has expected much 
of us, on account of our favourable position and our 
democratic experiment. In foreign affairs, our 
record recently, as records go, has been good. We 
turned back to China our share of the Boxer in- 
demnity. We are increasing the Philippine share 
in government. 
policy designed to aid Mexicans in making their own 
progress. In the Panama Tolls Repeal Bill, and in 
its Colombia amende, the government showed its 
wish to forward international morality. One of the 
best informed men in the world said*in 1909: “The 
experiment now being made in Cuba is of the great- 
est interest. To occupy the country was easy. If 
the Government of the United States succeeds in 
establishing a good government in that island with- 
out a military occupation, they will afford to the 
world a novel and very remarkable object lesson in 
the execution of an imperial policy.” 

What Lord Cromer treated as an experiment seven 
years ago has since become a clearer tribute to our 
record in international morality. 

Building on such a spirit, and on our peace treaties 
and our progressive attitude at the Hague, President 
Wilson may well occupy still more clearly the fore- 
most place in the world’s imagination as the repre- 
sentative of peace ideals. Some persons believe that 
the present agitation about our unpreparedness may 
weaken our influence when the time comes to end 
the war in Europe. Possibly. At any rate, the 
agitation is already started and the only practical 
course now is to steer it properly. If it is allowed 
to take the jingoistic big army and big navy course, 
along the lines represented by Mr. Hearst, for in- 
stance, and by our honored Vice-President, it may 
do harm. If, on the other hand, we fix attention on 
our actual method of spending our present huge 
appropriations the effect can scarcely be anything 
but wholesome at home and will not be alarming 
abroad. 

The situation is really simple.’ Our army system 


The administration is following a - 





is hopelessly inefficient because the individual con- 
gressman votes not for the general army welfare 
but for the local advantage of his district. He votes 
that way because the citizens want him to. The | 
public is to blame. The United States will not have | 
a sounder army system until it deserves one. Merely 
spending more money, until the system is reformed, 
would be stupid and ineffective. But if you read Mr. 
Wheeler’s series on this subject, especially next 
week’s article accounting for the high cost of our 
army, you will see what we mean. 


Information Sought. 


HETHER or not a certain great and leading 

nation is suffering from megalomania is just 
now a question of absorbing interest. Perhaps 
Herman Ridder is in a position to inform the Ameri- 
can world whether various statements, reaching us 
only in English, are correctly translated. For in- 
stance, did the eminent philosopher and _ privy 
councillor, Adolph Lasson, actually express this view? 


Nobody can remain neutral about Germany. 
One must either consider her the most perrect 
political creation known to history or approve 
of her complete extermination. A man who is not 
a German knows nothing of Germany. 


Did he say? 


Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg is the most emi- 
nent man living. 

Maximilian Harden is an able, critical and well 
informed journalist. He has in the past written 
about the Kaiser’s foreign policy with keen disap- 
proval, especially aimed at over confidence. His 
weekly, Die Zukunft, contains some of the most 
brilliant discussions of public affairs published any- 
where in the world. Has he gone mad? Did he say 
this? 

Let us drop our miserable attempts to excuse 
Germany’s action. Not against our will and as a 
nation taken by surprise did we hurl ourselves | 
into this venture. We willed it— It is Germany | 
that strikes. When she has conquered new do- 
mains for her genius then the priesthood of all the 
gods will praise the God of War. 

Now these are representative men of high intellect. 
We regret that the original German articles are not 
before us. Herr Ridder, or Dr. Dernburg, or Count 
Bernstorff will confer a favor by letting us know 
whether there is any error in transmission. 


Germany’s Case 


MONGST the material rushed out in defense of 

Germany since she invaded Belgium, nothing 

we have seen is more attractive in spirit than “What 

Germany Wants”, by Edmund von Mach. One who 

wishes to see Germany’s case sympathetically and 
ably put need scarcely look further. 

If the book is unconvincing, it is only because the 
task is impossible. The advocate of a difficult cause 
almost always slips into doubtful arguments. Mr. 
von Mach, on the very first page, contrasts the mere 
burning of a city with the wholesale murder by 
machinery, and skilfully suggests a wonder that 
Americans should make so much of Louvain when 
young men are being torn to pieces by thousands. 
But it was just the willingness to belittle agreements 
and established moral codes that caused the slaughter. 
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= spirit that burned Louvain was the spirit that 


called Germany’s promise not to invade Belgium a 
scrap of paper. The murders are the consequences 
of the dishonor. We cannot do away with brutality 
unless we can respect the agreements that are made. 
So strongly is this felt by neutrals, judging calmly 
irom afar, that many a wholly sane American regrets 
(erroneously in our opinion) that President Wilson 
did not at the opening of the war warn all nations 
against outraging neutrality agreements to which we 
were a party, and try to get the other signing nations 
to join in protest. 

Another example of the truth that an unsound 
thesis may lead even a noble disputant into distor- 
tion-is to be found in the quotation from Gladstone 
on page 141, giving a wholly erroneous idea of Glad- 
stone’s meaning, as we have fully shown in comment 
on the able publicity work of Dr. Dernburg. 

Nevertheless the volume leaves a pleasant impres- 
sion. It shows graphically what Germany had to 
object to in the status quo, even if it cannot success- 
fully defend her methods of seeking change. It pays, 
especially in the full quotation of Bismarck’s great 
and famous defense of his industrial program, a well 
deserved tribute to Germany’s legislation for the 
laboring man, a part of governmental duty in which 
German cities and the German national government 


democracy will some day, in consideration for those 
who live by wages, adopt some of the steps taken by 
a military oligarchy. 


One Kind of Efficiency 


HE General Manager of an electric line recently 
issued to his men this order: 


Treat every driver of an automobile as a raving 
maniac when nearing a car, 


The transit companies are backing a campaign 
throughout the country to try to bring about more 
consideration and caution in drivers of automobiles. 
Usually the motorman is many times as careful and 
responsible as the chauffeur. He has a harder job, 
in crowded cities full of danger every minute, and 
the way he meets it does him credit. Putting it the 
other way around, the companies select for this work 
the finest men. 


Jesus and Wealth 





Old Fashioned 


CONVERSATION was being carried on between 

a young woman, recently out of college, and a 
middle aged but as-he-supposed-progressive man. 
The topic was woman’s work in the world. The 
young graduate contrasted the view of Olive 
Schreiner, emphasizing the need of women for the 
same kind of work as men, for definite personal 
accomplishment—with the view of Ellen Key that in 
the best of all worlds women would not specialize 
but would create an environment; her work would be 
varied in a centre called a home; she would be an 
artist in life. 

“Well”, said the man, “perhaps steam and ma- 
chinery leave small choice open to us; women 
specialize because they must and not because they 
will; but, as a matter of ideals, I prefer Ellen Key. 
I should usually find more attractive personally, and 
also deem more valuable to the world, the woman 
who has borne several children and is molding them 
into useful and enlightened citizens, while taking a 
general interest and playing a reasonable part in the 
outer world, than I do her who is most expert in law, 


| oratory, drawing or chemistry. What do you think?” 


HE world knows considerably more about the | 
views of Jesus of Nazareth than it did before | 


historical criticism began. 
to Mark, the earliest of the four Gospels, Jesus is 
quoted as saying, “Blessed are the poor”, and the 
condemnation of the rich follows. In the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, a much later document, 
the saying appears as “blessed are the poor in spirit”. 
Which is the more likely to quote Jesus correctly, 
the earliest document we have, next to the writings 
of St. Paul, or the Gospel which was written after a 
more or less organized Church had come into being? 
And if we consider that Mark is correct, and Matthew 
inventing a version more satisfactory to his group, 
does it not arouse startling suggestions? The jolt 
is not only to the reactionaries, but even to those 
of us who look upon ourselves as progressive but 
moderate. ; 


In the Gospel according | 


“TY”, said the girl, “used to be rather inclined to 


have shone so brightly that possibly our so-called the old-fashioned view, but I am changing.” 


“What.do you mean by old-fashioned?” 

“Why the Olive Schreiner school; that of the 
pioneers in the woman movement. Few of the girls 
of my acquaintance feel as the leaders of twenty 
years ago felt, and as some of the older ones still 
feel.” 

Think of it! Old-fashioned to believe in the al- 
most-identity between woman’s life, in the ideal 
world, and man’s! What do you know about that 
tempus fugit business? 


The Better Judge 


HO shall deny that the woman of twenty five 

today is a wise judge of the above-mentioned 
social complications? The arguments are before her, 
human emotion is strong within her, and she is not 
blinded by smoky controversy, for freedom came 
easily to her. Her plan—to know enough of some 
useful employment to keep her fully occupied before 
marriage, partly occupied during the ten to twenty 
years when the family is being carried from its be- 
ginnings to relative independence of her, and fully 
occupied again after the needs at home have less- 
ened—who shall affirm that this program of educated 
young female America is not as sane a program as 





_ has yet been thought out? 





On the other side, however, there may be brought 
forward, without quite falling into the characteristic 
over-conservatism of later life, the argument that 
women in their twenties are naturally specially con- 
cerned with the mating impulse, the family ideals, 
and are therefore not the persons to give full ap- 
preciation to the compelling need, especially in later 
life, of individual work and expression. Women of 
forty and fifty will inevitably provide a somewhat 
different emphasis from that of twenty five. The 
social institutions of the future will be largely the 
parallelogram of those two forces. On this subject, 
men may safely sit back and leave the women to 
think the problem out. 























The Hearst-Owned Town of Lead 


By GEORGE CREEL 


HOSE who do not believé in a democratic form of 

government should be watching with interest the 

very remarkable experiment in autocracy that is 
being worked out in Lead, South Dakota. The Home- 
stake Mining Company, controlled by the Hearst in- 
terests, not only produces 90 per cent of the gold that 
comes from the Black Hills, but likewise owns practi- 
cally all of the land on which a community of 10,000 
inhabitants is builded. 

The general superintendent of the mine is president 
of the bank, president of the Hearst Mercan- 
tile Company and sole dictator; mine em- 
ployees dominate the local government; mine 
detectives and guards are also deputy sheriffs 
with power to carry arms and to arrest; the 
company owns the water works and the light- 
ing system, and the carefully directed votes of 
the 3,000-odd employees of the company elect 
the public officials in town, county and legis- 
lative district. 

At first glance, these conditions would seem 
to be imitative rather than original, bearing 
faithful resemblance to the mining villages 
in Colorado, the copper centres in Michigan 
or the coal field hamlets in West Virginia. 
Inquiry, however, develops a very distinct 
difference, for while the Colorado intent, for 
instance, is unrelievedly feudal, the purpose in 
Lead is benevolent, even philanthropic. 

The Homestake miners are paid as good 
wages as obtained elsewhere, and the eight 
hour day is in force. The company has just 
completed a $300,000 recreation centre, in 
which may be found a free library, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and theatre. 

This sets Lead quite definitely apart from 
the mining towns in Colorado, where the only 
recreation provided is the saloons, that pay 
the mine owners a rental, and the brothels, 
which are owned by the sheriffs. The leisure 
time of employees is not a concern of the 
owners, for as the president of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company testified, “We haven’t 
any regularly organized method of providing 
amusement halls or anything of that sort. 
On occasion we furnish picture shows at some 
of the mines during the past few months.” 

For the benefit of their workers in time of 
sickness or injury, the Hearst interests main- 
tain a very fine hospital to which they give 
$50,000 a year. Every employee is compelled 
to belong to an Aid Society, with dues 
of $1 a month, a system that brings the Rock- 
efeller method to mind again. The Hearst hospital, 
however, is in Lead, so that the men are assured of care 
end treatment. The Colorado institution, located in 
Pueblo, is many miles from the large number of camps, 
and in cases of injury and sudden sickness, the miners 
are sent to the nearest county hospital and cheated of 
the medical attendance for which they pay. 

The Homestake company contributes $12,000 a year 
to the Aid Society, and during illness, a worker receives 
$1 a day. In event of death from sickness, the family 
is given $800, or if death is by accident in the mine, 
the award is $1,000. 

In commencing a study of Lead, the first thing that 
strikes one is the remarkable care and precision with 
which every detail of autocracy is worked out. No- 
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where may be found the haphazard, hit-or-miss defects 
that mar the feudalisms of Colorado, West Virginia or 
Michigan. 

In the whole town of Lead, it is doubtful if there are 
more than one hundred lots owned outright by the 
people living on them. The company, when allowing 
surface rights, issues permits that are terminable on 
sixty days’ notice, all improvements being forfeited 
unless removed in ninety days. 

It can be seen at once that this power of eviction 


Which is the 





puts autocracy on a good, sound working basis. Em- 
ployees who develop recalcitrancy, citizens who offend, 
business men who annoy, all may be banished easily 
and quickly, and their buildings confiscated unless tom 
down and taken away. 

The troublesome question of unionism has also been 
solved in a highly satisfactory manner. There was 4 
time when the miners of the Homestake company were 
organized and powerful, but they made the usual mis- 
take of trying to use that power. Prior to 1906, the 
working day in the mine ran as long as twelve hours, 
but the union, in utter disregard of the inalienable right 
of the American workingman to labor as long as he 
pleases, forced the establishment of the eight hour day. 

In 1909, however, when formal relations with the 
union were about to be demanded, the Hearst interests 
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came boldly to the rescue of what Mr. Rockefeller has 
made famous as a “great American principle.” Of the 
2,500 Homestake employees, 2,000 belonged to the 
union, and of the remaining 500, only ten or twenty 
were eligible to membership, the majority being shift 
posses, guards, clerks, etc. Confident in its strength, 
the union issued a statement to all miners in the dis- 
trict, stating that they must become members by No- 
vember 25, 1909, or be branded as “unfair.” 

The Homestake, without bothering about conciliation 
or arbitration, promptly locked out every union man, 
and commenced the importation of labor under the pro- 
tection of one hundred armed guards. The union, 
aghast, tried to arrange conferences, and even dis- 
patched two men to California to beg the mercy of the 
Hearst interests, but their efforts were unavailing. 

By March 3, the Homestake was running as usual. 
One thousand of the union men had returned to work, 


More American ? 
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tearing up their membership cards, and the other 
thousand had been driven out of the community. In 
consideration of the bloodshed and turmoil that at- 
tended similar action in Colorado, there must come a 
certain admiration for the efficiency of the Lead 
methods. 

Having crushed the miners’ union, however, the 
Homestake did not sit down in idle complacence, for it 
knew that as long as any kind of unionism was left 
there would be unrest. So, quickly organizing all the 
mining companies of the district into an informal union, 
this warning was served upon the community: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

In view of the fact that the mining industry in the 
Black Hills district is the source from which all the 
other business interests in the said district derive their 


main support and that said industry intends to establish 
permanently in said district what are commonly called 
non-union labor conditions, it is respectfully suggested 
to all such other business interests that their actions 
should be vigorously in support of the aforesaid ex- 
pressed intention.” 

Needless to say that the command was obeyed. All 
unions were crushed, except the employers’ union. 

Nor are precautions lacking to maintain this condi- 
tion. One central agency employs all men for the 
Homestake, and applicants are made to fill out blanks 
relative to their politics, religion and past records. 
Socialists are banned, and every worker, when accepted, 
signs an agreement not to become a member of any 
labor union. In order to see that he keeps this agree- 
ment, a very thorough system of espionage is main- 
tained, not only by the detectives, but through a “spy 
system.” 


S can be seen, this lack of organization gives the 

company perfect control over its working force, since 
the 3,000 miners are split into twenty six nationalties, 
many illiterate. 

At the recent hearing conducted in Lead by the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, the political activities 
of the Homestake were also described in detail. The 
shift bosses are used as precinct captains, the attorney 
for the company gives the orders, and in this manner 
the election is assured of such vital officials as sheriff, 
coroner and circuit judge. 

This attorney, it developed, is a standpat Republican, 
and until 1912, Lead was a sturdy supporter of the G. 
O. P. in South Dakota. That year, however, the town 
went overwhelmingly Democratic by the attorney’s 
own admission. The Republican candidate for gover- 
nor, it may be explained, had pledged himself to the 
appointment of a tax commission to double the Home- 
stake’s assessment. 

The matter of religion is equally safeguarded against 
revolt. The Homestake grants $200 a year to each 
church, regardless of denomination, and in the majority 
of cases, the churches occupy company ground by virtue 
of a revocable permit. There is no such thing as Sun- 
day observance in Lead, the mine and all other indus- 
tries working as on week-days. Up to date, there ha: 
been only one case of clerical rebellion, a Catholi 
Bishop so far disregarding the company’s power as to 
agitate the question of Sunday observance. 

Had he succeeded, the company’s output would have 
been lessened by about $70,000 a month, nor would it 
have been able to make such a good showing in the 
matter of wages, since the pay for the four Sundays 
adds materially to the total monthly compensation. 
Owing to its perfect control of the situation, however, 
Bishop Busch was driven from the community, and the 
town of Lead still labors seven days a week without 
interruption. 

One of Mr. Rockefeller’s greatest mistakes was in 
keeping his religion for purely personal consumption. 
Had he followed the Hearst example of encouraging 
churches in his camp, and then subsidizing them, he 
would have found himself possessed of some very 
powerful allies in his time of trouble. Many is the 
strike that has been averted by timely ministerial ex- 
planation to the effect that there is a reward in the next 
world for those who suffer most on earth. 


Wherever one turns in Lead, there is evidence of this 
shrewd foresight on the part of the company. Nothing 
has been left undone to perfect and bulwark the Hearst 
autocracy, nor, on the other hand, has anything been 
omitted to make for the content and well-being of the 
people. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is rebellion 
in Lead, well-developed even though deep and very 
secret. Men who have taken in democracy with 
mother’s milk do not give it up willingly, and not even 
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the benevolence of the Hearst despotism has been able 
to do away entirely with the passion for freedom. 

Not only does the Homestake system of espionage 
keep track of all the miners, but also of all citizens and 
of every person who visits the town. This feeling of 
being watched every minute, together with the com- 
pany’s political coercion and control of the churches, 
is the basis for a bitter charge that in Lead there is no 
such thing as freedom in business, movement, thought, 
religion or politics. 

These malcontents are kept well in hand, however. 
The fact that the general superintendent of the Home- 
stake is also president of the Hearst Mercantile com- 
pany and the First National bank is a club of ex- 
ceptional size and weight. Merchants asking a loan 
from the bank must file a statement of assets and 
liabilities and a discussion of their business in its most 
intimate details. Any business man who offended, 
therefore, could not only be deprived of credit, but 
might also find the Hearst Mercantile company engag- 
ing him in competition based upon his own figures and 
disclosures. This course has been followed out in a 
good many cases. 

A very interesting witness before the Commission was 
S. R. Smith, at one time a merchant, furniture dealer, 
bank director, undertaker and liveryman, but who has 
been forced out of business by the enmity of the Home- 
stake company. 

Mr. Smith contends that this hostility was incurred 
because, as member of the school board, he tried to 
make the company pay up taxes to the amount of 
$6,000, and did succeed in forcing a compromise on 
$3,000; also that he held a certain mining claim, 
bought by the school board, at a future value of $40,000. 
After being forced off the board, this claim was turned 
over to the Homestake for $600. 

The general superintendent, Mr. Grier, admitted the 
facts, but insisted that his opposition to Mr. Smith was 
based upon the fact that Smith charged $50 for em- 
balming. 


'MHERE is also a feeling in Lead that while the Aid 

Society and hospital are very nice, a good, strong 
Workmen’s Compensation law would be vastly prefer- 
able. The $50,000 given to the hospital by the Home- 
stake, and the $12,000 donated to the Aid Society, make 
a total of $62,000, which, when figured on the payroll 
of $2,700,000, amounts only to $2.41 per $100, a very 
low premium rate indeed. 

The Aid Society, it may be mentioned, was not inaug- 
urated until 1911, and in three years has accumulated 
a surplus of $35,000. Before 1911, the union maintained 
a benefit fund. 

The allowances of $1 a day for sickness or accident, 
and $1,000 for death from injuries received in the mine, 
are bitterly attacked as rank swindles. It is pointed 
out that in the twenty-five states where workmen’s 
compensation laws have been adopted, the compensa- 
tion for disability averages 65 per cent of the man’s 
wages, while in event of death, the dependents receive 
65 per cent of the earnings of the deceased for three 
years. In many other states, death damages are assessed 
at $5,000 by law, and where the dead man is the sup- 
port of a family, the amount is even higher. 


A Correction 


In the announcement, in the last issue, of the outcome of the Poster Stamp Contest, the winner’s name was incorrectly 
spelled. We think that he will confess that his chirography is not above reproach. 
announced as the winner and Mr. Robert Ryland Kearfott are one and the same. 


——__ 
< 


Some measure of justice must be granted to they 
complaints, for not only does $1,000 look little by con, 
parison, but there is the added fact that the 3,000 ey, 
ployees pay $36,000 each year to the fund from whi¢, 
this limited compensation comes. 

The president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Coy. 
pany, when asked if a relief fund for injured employeg 
had ever been considered, made this answer: “No, y, 
never have. That is, some of the officers of the com. 
pany have talked it, we have had it in our minds jn, 
purely informal way, but we have never gotten to the 
point of considering it seriously.” 

In both Colorado and in Lead, there is a marke 
similarity in the matter of damage suits. None ap 
ever filed in either place, and company control of the 
coroner’s office, sheriff’s office and courts is assigned 
the reason in each instance. The family of the dead 
man must take the $1,000 or nothing. 


NOTHER source of dissatisfaction in Lead is the fixe 

living charges. Wages have remained unchanged fy 
thirty six years, as Mr. Grier testified, but the cost ¢ 
existence has increased. A house with toilet and bath 
rents for $25, and to this is added $2.50 for water an/ 
gas at the rate of $1.60 per thousand cubic feet. Anthn. 
cite coal sells for $17 a ton, and soft coal for $6. Hoy. 
ever, there are no cases on record where a miner i 
Lead does not have money left at the end of the month, 

In the model town of Pullman, when the profi. 
making possibilities of “welfare work” were first ap 
preciated by large employers, the house rentals ani 
public utility rates used to leave the worker in debt ty 
the company. In the Colorado coal fields, too, drink 
ing water is sold by the barrel, and bathing facilities 
are looked upon as energy-sapping luxuries. 

The principal objection to the Hearst autocracy in 
Lead, however, is based upon the fear that it may no 
always be benevolent. Who is able to tell what the 


Hearst interests may demand tomorrow? What if if 


should be decided to lower wages and lengthen the 
hours? Or if a new superintendent should be installed 


who would take a dislike to the present business maf 


and preachers, and give them the usual sixty day: 


notice to get up and out? No human being in Lealf 
has any civil, religious, industrial and political right} 


except by consent of the Hearst interests. 
It is interesting indeed to speculate upon the out- 
come of the experiment. Will the town and its peopl 


be able to forget all the trouble-making, bloodstirrm§ 


phrases in the Declaration of Independence, and cont 
to peaceful and contented acceptance of a manor villag 
existence? Or will they put freedom above the cer 
tainty of food and shelter, throw off the padded yoke 
of a very definite autocracy, and make demands ft 
the restoration of those rights which are guarantee 
them by the Constitution, and which are presumed t0 
be inalienable? 

And if there is revolt, will the Hearst interests bt 
able to crush it quickly and quietly, as the union wi 
exterminated in 1909, or will the bloody story of C0 
orado, West Virginia and Michigan be repeated in Sout 
Dakota? 

Malevolent despotism has failed utterly. Will be 
nevolent despotism fare better and go further? 


Mr. “R. R. Keonfatt”, who was 
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War—As It Is 


Translated by ROBERT W. SNEEDEN 


A young French girl noted down her impressions during the occupation by the Germans of the little town of 
Armentiéres, near the Belgian frontier. It is remarkable for its schoolgirlish sangfroid. 


RIDAY 9th October. All morning 
alarming rumors were going about 
the town. Groups gathered in front 

of the Mayor’s. Some talked excitedly 
and seemed angry. Others had frightened 
faces and spoke in whispers. Many of 
the people had quit work and were 
strolling up and down the streets wait- 
ing for something. All around me I felt 
an atmosphere of general uneasiness. 

Julius was on the doorstep of his 
store. There was a circle round him. 
He was talking volubly with an imposing 
air of authority. Julius is the leading 
barber in Armentiéres, the fashionable 
hairdresser. He knows everything and 
his words are never doubted. He passes 
for the confident of all the notables, 
who are not above taking his advice. 
He was in his shirt sleeves and was 
twirling his red moustache. That’s a 
sign that he was thinking hard. 

All through lunch papa was very 
thoughtful. You could hardly get a 
word out of him. When mama asked 
him anything he answered her nervous- 
ly, quite unlike his usual self. He said: 
“See here, you know as well as I do 
that the French left yesterday. What 
more do you want me to say, except 
that we ought to expect anything.” Then 
mama said nothing more. 

In spite of myself, 1 grew uneasy. My 
wneasiness increased rapidly with 
the news I picked up, a little at 
a time from our neighbours. The 
Commissary of Police had warned 
all men from eighteen to forty 
likely to be mobilized to leave. 
They went to Fleurbaix where 
they were given hospitality. The 
women and children who had 
followed them were, however, 
obliged to come back again. It 
was nighttime when they. re- 
turned to Armentiéres after hav- 
ing travelled six miles, dragging 
their belongings, worn out with 


weariness and in a lamentable state. 

Dinner was very mournful. We were 
in consternation. Papa told us that a 
patrol of Uhlans had come by the 
Nieppe road up to the Mayor’s. The 
officer in command had questioned Mr. 
Graignon, the municipal tax-collector 
who had come out. He asked him: 

“What was the exact time when the 
soldiers who were here left?” 

He spoke French perfectly, as nearly 
all of them do. 

“A quarter past seven,” Mr. Graignon 
replied. 

He approved curtly: 

“All right. I knew it.” 

He asked no more questions and set 
out with his men towards Fleurbaix. 
Near the Marle barrier a sentry fired 
behind them. They turned round and 
bending double set out in the direction 
of Nieppe. One of them lost his cap. 
A little boy picked it up. Papa says 
that all this points to trouble. 


SATURDAY 10th. At half past six 

in the morning the clatter of horses’ 
hooves on the cobbles wakened me up 
with a start. I made a bound to the 
window. There through the curtains I 
saw horsemen dressed in gray with hel- 
mets of leather surmounted by a little 
square piece, and ugly as anything. In 


/ 
















their hands was grasped a lance with a 
black and white pennant. I remained 
rooted to the spot. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. I shivered. I know .that 
those men are monsters who have no 
respect or pity for anyone. They were 
looking all around. What did they 
want? Were they going to come in? 
They went on to rejoin the others. I 
dressed myself hurriedly. I opened the 
front door. Some neighbours did the 
same. On the deserted sidewalk we 
went to the corner of the square. I saw 
two of them posted as sentries. We 
came back as quickly as we could. It 
was devil take the hindmost. I was a 
bit ashamed of myself, for I am not a 
coward. Really I hardly knew myself. 

Our house has two floors, and is large 
and roomy. It forms an angle of Thiers 
Square. From my window I see quite 
a distance along the road from Dunkirk 
te Lille. My home is very dear to me 
and I am deeply attached to it, but I 
never felt I loved it so much as I did 
today. 

Noon. We are all together down- 
stairs in the dining room. The table 
isn’t set. Nobody thinks about eating. 
Papa is sitting in an easychair near the 
window. He is surprised: “Hulloa! 
Mr. Chas is going past. He’s coming 
from Nieppe way. The Mayor at this 
time of day coming in this 
direction! It’s queer!” 

Mama and I ran to look at Mr. 
Chas. Mama thought he looked 
funny. I thought he looked 
badly. Papa repeated: “Where 
the dickens can Chas be going at 
this time?” 

A quarter of an hour went by. 
The streets are deserted. The 
silence of death is over the town. 
Papa rises and cries: “Ah! 
There they are.” Some cyclists 
lead the way. Behind them an 
officer on a horse and on his 


season te 


Windmill on the Nieuport-Dixmude road used as a shelter by German sharpshooters 
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right Mr. Chas, our Mayor. He walks 
with a firm step, holding his head in the 
air. His eyes are fixed and his lips 
tremble a little. Then come horsemen 
and then infantry with that hateful 
spiked helmet. 

What? Am I hearing right? Yes, 
they are singing as they did at Mau- 
beuge, the Wacht am Rhein. What a 
sad sight it is to see them filing past in 
our square, but 
this song, th’s 
song, it makes 
me feel bad. 

We have got 
to submit to 
this sight with- 
out a cry of 
sorrow, without 


complaint, with 
only our tears 
that they do 


not see for pro- 
test. 


They halted 
on the square. 
Some made 
soup. Others 
opened canned 
goods. A baker 


is forced to fur- 
nish three hun- 
dred loafs of 
bread _ before 
nightfall, other- 
wise the town 
will have to pay 
a war contribu- 
tion of 70,000 
francs. At six 
o’clock the bread 
is delivered. It is an amazing feat. 

Armentiéres is invested. 

Sunday 11th. My weariness is gone 
I have slept a little. The Germans 
are always there on the square. Not 
the same ones, though. The last lot 
came from Houplines. They are dirty 
and look exhausted. They are sitting 
down or lying down with their heads on 
their knapsacks. A convoy passes, go- 
ing to Lille. For two hours there is a 
deafening uproar, axles screeching, 
wheels groaning, iron tires jolting over 
the cobbles. Troops followed the con- 
voy. We are not to be rid of them. 
Fifty of them take possession of the 
Mayor’s. A notice requests us to leave 
our houses open and to go about our 
usual business. Any householder who 
leaves is liable to have his house pillaged. 
Soon we learn that the Mayor and his 
two deputies, Mr. Conem and Mr. Vil- 
lars, the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the school headmaster, and 
Mr. Bloom, a manufacturer, are held as 
hostages. They have to stay at Count 
d’Egmont’s mansion where the officers 
have put up. An aeroplane floats over 
the town and soon after we hear the 
sound of a violent cannonade. 

Monday 12th. Artillery is thunder- 
ing in the distance. For several days 
we have had no newspapers. They have 
left off delivering mail. The telegraph 
and telephone lines are cut. We are 
isolated from the world. The railroad 
station is closed. An employee remains 
to guard the deserted place and wanders 
about the empty waiting rooms like a 
soul in pain. We have gas no longer. 


The diary stops there. 


I hardly dare light a night light in my 
room for fear of attracting attention. 
Tuesday 13th. I was wakened by the 
roaring of cannons. They were growl- 
ing furiously. A thick haze envelops 
the houses. A lethargy is over the 


town. I went out without meeting a 
living soul. Nobody at the grocers. 
Midday. A column goes through the 


square and passes on without halting. 





Austrian soldiers guarding a pass in the Carpathians 


It is making for Lille, always Lille. 

Wednesday 14th. Like vultures the 
aeroplanes are floating above the town. 
Some of us venture to follow their move- 
ments with glasses. It is a momentary 
diversion from our sorrows, but look 
out for the bomb. a terrible ex- 
plosion brings us back to reality. The 
railroad bridge on the Dunkirk to Lille 
line has just been blown up. The rain 
begins to fall. German cavalry pass and 
repass muffled in their gray cloaks. 
Their evil glances seem to search the 
houses. I wonder if by chance they 
apprehend something. We begin to 
hope. About three o’clock a convoy 
takes its way slowly towards Lille. It 
is not provisions this time, but wounded, 
twenty eight of them. *Three of them 
in a desperate condition are taken to 
the hospital. They died during the 
night. Here’s a lot of automobiles, more 
wounded and some guns. 

Decidedly something extraordinary is 
happening. A rumor fills the town. 
Soldiers are coming from all directions. 
You would say they were disbanding. 
Cries, calls, shouts. Oh this night, what 
a dreadful nightmare it was! Like 
wolves the German soldiers overrun the 
town. I hear blows from rifle butts 
bursting open doors which don’t open 
fast enough. They want ‘things to drink 
and to eat. In the middle of their 
jargon I can make out the word “Coffee” 
repeated without stopping. If they 
come, what are they going to do? What 
we have will not satisfy the least ex- 
acting of them. They prefer to go to 
provision stores and houses with a sub- 


a 


stantial looking outside. I had a sleep- 
less night. Tull five o’clock in the morp. 
ing they made an infernal uproar, | 
saw them form in columns in the square 
and set out for Lille again. Then ] 
went out to investigate. In front of 
our door I picked up a box containing 
a pair of perfectly new gloves. Opposite 
us the college had had a visit from them. 
Twenty of them installed themselves jy 

the dining hall 


and “invited” 
the cook to 
serve supper, 


They had sup. 
plied themselves 
with wine and 
liquor in the 
neighbouring 
wineshops. 
Thursday 15th, 
A relatively calm 
morning. At two 
o'clock two sue. 
cessive explo. 


sions threw ys 
into a state of 
perplexity. 4 
possible bon. 
bardment by th 
Allies had_ been 
talked of. If 
only it were 
true. 

It is. eight 
o’clock. We are 


going to bed 
There is a great 
stir in the 
square. We look 
out through the 
shutters on the first floor. The troops oc- 
cupying the town are assembled. 

Friday 16th. We distinctly hear fir 
ing and the crackling of mitrailleuses. 
Quite near. They think of us. They 
are coming to deliver us. Mama abso- 
lutely insists that we betake ourselves 
to the cellar because she is sure that 
they are going to fire on the town to 
dislodge the Germans. We have a fine 
cellar, paved and vaulted. 

Saturday 17th. I said last night: 
“Tm going to hug the first French 
soldier I see.” At half past seven some 
boys who had been watching along the 
Nieppe road ran through the town 
shouting their heads off: “The English! 
The English!” What an entry. They 
will long remember it. We literally 
covered them with flowers. 


Sunday 18th. I kept my word today.’ 


I hugged my French soldier boy. He 
was a sergeant, quite good looking and 
attractive. He was acting as interpreter 
to a strong column of English infantry 
I saw him a good way off, and running 
up to him, threw my arms round hi 
neck. He wasn’t expecting this nev 
kind of missile. He was surprised, dis 
concerted, and then he gave me 4 
sounding kiss on each cheek. 

Tuesday 20th. I begin to think Mama 
is right. Bombs and shells are raining 
on the town. In Rue des Arts, a young 
dressmaker sewing at her machine 
killed. Beside her her sister has het 
arm carried away, and her mother het 
leg mangled. We are lunching in the 
cellar. Many people are going away by 
the road, for there are no trains. 


The shells were still falling. Let us hope that the writer of this naive little account 
escaped them.” 
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German and Swiss soldiers guarding the boundary line between the two nations, 


ILITARISM is the scare-word 
thrown into almost every seri- 


ous discussion of our ability to ~ 


defend ourselves. 

Whether or not it is something really 
to be afraid of, so far as Americans and 
American institutions and traditions are 
concerned, it is a most interesting thing 
when hauled out into the light and ex- 
amined. 

The problem of home defense has been 
faced since the primitive family squatted 
around in a circle, and figured ways and 
means to thwart the hostile intentions 
of old Stone Hatchet and his gang, over 
across the river, and spent spare 


have fought and loved, made peace and 
broken it, made promises and defiled 
them, gone cahoots, for a spell, with this 
family or that—all to protect or to en- 
large the power of our own particular 
family, and with never a serious attempt 
to work out a scheme for one big, world- 
wide family. 

Some families have said that the head 
of the house is boss; others have said 
the family is boss. So we have Prussia; 
so we have the United States of Amer- 
ica—each sure that the other is wrong. 
Yet the American would not laugh at 
the idea of the Kaiser’s “Ich und Gott” 
were he a Prussian; and the Prussian 


defending the home, save the great 
essential: to be willing, and ready to 
fight. 

Recent events across the Atlantic 
would seem to indicate that the German’ 
family, on instant notice, was both. 
Certain facts and figures set down in the 
course of previous articles in this series 
seem to suggest that the American peo- 
ple, though willing, are not at all ready. 

The first is no proof that the Prussian 
idea is right any more than the second 
is proof that the American idea is wrong. 

There is one fact which the average 
American finds it difficult to swallow. 
It is this: Fundamentally, the German 








Every citizen is a member of the army. 

Before the law, all citizens are equal. 

The management of the army, including the clothing, 
arming, and training of troops is in the hands of the 


general government. 


The government regulates the railroads. 
The government has exclusive management of the 


postal and telegraph service. 


The government has a monopoly of the manufacture 


of salt and gunpowder. 


The power to regulate hours of work and the age at 
which children may be employed is vested in the gen- 


eral government. 


Members of the supreme court are elected. 


In Switzerland 


debt. 


There is no capital punishment, and no arrest for 


There is a national rejerendum law. If 30,000 voters 
or eight cantons demand it, laws passed by the Federal 


Assembly must be submitted to the people. 


The President serves one year and cannot be elected 
twice in succession. 


The Federal Judges, the Federal Council, or Cabinet 


lative power. 


and the Commander of troops are chosen by the legis- 


The power to sanction international treaties, to ap- 
point the members of the government and the General- 


m-Chief of the army in time of war, rests with the 


National Assembly. 





moments in fashioning newer and dead- 
lier skull-crushing implements. 

In some ways, especially in the science 
of killing, we have gone a long road 
Since then; but we have not got away 
from the family idea, and we have only 
elaborated on the family council. We 
have learned to deal with each other by 
Means of words and scraps of paper. We 


would not sneer at our little army and 
our bungling way of doing things mili- 
tary were he an American. 

It cannot be expected that a family 
strictly brought up on the lines of a 
military autocracy, and one which has 
brought itself up on the broadest theories 
of democracy can have many notions in 
common as to the ways and means of 


military idea is more democratic than 
ours. The application of the idea, of 
course, is diametrically opposed to the 
principles of democracy. Yet the Ger- 
man fighting force is directly from the 
citizenship. Democracy has swung away 
from the professional soldier of a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. The British, 
ourselves—and China, of the world’s 
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great nations, are the only ones in whose 
military systems there is a survival of 
the days of Frederick the Great. With 
the abhorrence of anything approaching 
military rule, bred in the bone of the 
Anglo-Saxon, we have taken elaborate 
means of insuring the subordination of 
the military to the civil authority. 

Modern economists, very generally 
agree that the danger of the professional 
soldier to a democracy, not so safe- 
guarded, is his eagerness to practice his 
profession—his hankering to try out new 
tools placed in his hands. Yet, go to the 
soldier of long experience, and he will 
tell you how silly this notion is. He will 
insist that the experienced soldier dreads 
war, because he knows what war is, just 
as a surgeon dreads to be operated upon 
because he knows the danger and suffer- 
ing that an operation entails. 


with patriotism and enthusiasm. After 
the war, the Prussian rulers sagaciously 
made permanent the system found to be 
so effective. That system, though modi- 
fied and enlarged upon, was substan- 
tially the same as that now in force. The 
victories of 1866 and 1870 thoroughly 
popularized it. The military alliance in 
1866 between Prussia and all the other 
German states with the Union in 1871 
of all the armies, opened the way for 
modeling the whole German military 
force after the Prussian pattern. The 
system of a citizen army once laughed 
at by the French as a “sort of a militia” 
is essentially the marvelous war machine 
of today. 

The militarism so abhorrent to us is 
not this machine, not the German system 
of government, not compulsory military 
service, nor yet wholly the Prussian in- 


—— ey 


_ not by the people” is the motto that 
has been adopted by the Empire ever 
since Bismarck’s effort to limit the spread 
of Socialism by introducing State-enforced 
thrift. The masses of the people 
in Germany are always treated by the 
official classes as minors requiring guard- 
ianship with many restrictions. Since this 
method has been in vogue for so long g 
time, the Germans, almost to a man, ex- 
pect all ameliorations of their condition, 
political as well as economical, to be pro- 
posed by the administrative authorities, 
They would not dream of initiating any- 
thing of the kind themselves. ee 
officer occupies a privileged position, 
which is inviolable by the civil authorities, 
He takes precedence everywhere. 
There is in some quarters a very strong 
argument urged against this system of 
paternal government, namely, that it de- 
stroys individuality and takes away the 
personal will of the people. They become 
so used to obeying orders that the cannot 
think for themselves in politics. Spon- 
taneity is not requisite for them. The 





THE PRUSSIAN CITIZEN SOLDIERY OF 1870 


A reproduction of Edouard Detaille’s masterpiece, depicting Prussian Cuirassiers attacking a French provision train. 
It was the victories of 1870 that thoroughly popularized the Prussian military system. 


Be that as it may, the fact is that no 
matter how much we have subordinated 
him, we still have the professional 
soldier, and that in the Prussian system, 
the professional soldier, the man who 
carries the gun, has been discarded for 
the citizen fighter. It is true, of 
course, that most of the officers, parti- 
cularly the higher officers and the gen- 
eral staff are all professionals making 
a study of war their life work. 


ILITARISM isn’t a thing. It isn’t a 

form of government. It isn’t evena 
system, wholly. It is a state of mind. 
That is a fact that we Americans find 
it difficult to get hold of. In Germany, 
militarism is superimposed on a demo- 
cratic theory of national defense, evol- 
ved by Prussia after Napoleon, through 
sheer necessity. The armies that Prussia 
poured into the field in 1813 were no 
longer professional, but citizen forces, 
poorly trained and organized, but fired 


fluence personified in the Kaiser and his 
advisers. No doubt all these elements 
go into it, but the militarism of Germany 
is the state of mind of the German 
people. 

Such an impartial observer as R. M. 
Berry, has this to say of this German 
state of mind: 


That the Army is the people can per- 
haps be asserted of Germany more than 
of any other nation. Every citizen con- 
siders service in the national defensive 
forces as a natural duty. He thinks it 
unworthy of any nation that its men 
should need to have attractions offered 
them in order to induce them to take 
their proper share in the defense of their 
country. Patriotism is a cult among the 
Germans. The German youth, as a gen- 
eral rule, looks forward with pleasure to 
the day ‘when he is to don the uniform, 
and if, for some physical reason, he should 
be rejected he feels that he has not quite 
proved his manliness. . . The soldier 
is held up to him as the pattern which he 
should follow. “For the people, 


Government sees to all things: the people 
only need to do what they are told. 
One of the most striking features of Ger- 
man life is that the people have so little 
understanding of the way in which they 
are governed. In other things the German 
can recite long lists of data without the 
slightest hesitation, but in politics he re- 
plies with a blank look when questioned. 
It has never impressed him as necessary 
that he should comprehend politics. He 
is governed—as a rule well; that is suffi- 
cient for him. * 


How much of this is due to Prussian 
influence, how much to the personality 
of the Kaiser, how much to the leaders 
in the Prussian military cult, how much 
to the long compulsory military service, 
and how much is due to the racial tem- 
per of the German, writers disagree. 
That the Kaiser’s: “There is but one 
master in the country—myself. I will 
tolerate no other”, and “It is the soldier 





* “Germany of the Germans,” Scrib- 
ner’s, 1914. 
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and the Army, not majorities and parlia- 
mentary decisions that have forged the 
unity of the German empire. It is on 
the Army that my confidence rests”, and 
“The Army and its sovereign head are 
the only guarantees of the safety of the 
empire and the peace of the world”, are 
accepted seriously cannot be questioned. 
To me it is inconceivable that no matter 
what extreme measures might be taken 
to increase our preparedness against at- 
tack, militarism in any form, as we un- 
derstand the militarism of Prussia, could 
gain a foothold in our nation. 

But before we get around to talking 
about ourselves: 


VER across the way from the Kaiser 

and his family, there is a family that 
is boss of itself and pretty mighty well 
able to take care of itself. 

There is a world of difference between 
“the Army is the people” and “the peo- 
ple are the Army”. There is just that 
much difference between Germany and 
Switzerland; between the Prussian sys- 
tem and the Swiss system; between 
Prussian militarism and Swiss democ- 
racy. 

Yet, at bottom, the German idea and 
the Swiss idea are identical. The armies 
of both come directly from the citizen- 
ship. The difference is in the manner in 
which the citizenship has allowed the 
idea to be applied. i 

Switzerland, tertainly the most dem- 
ocratic nation in Europe, held by some 
writers to be the world’s model state 
since the adoption of the constitution of 
1874, has no standing army. Its only 
permanent military officers are military 
trainers, selected by and under the sup- 
ervision of the general government. 

With a population of about 4,000,000, 
at an expenditure of less than $8,000,000 
annually, the Swiss Confederation can, 
in an hour of need, muster a fighting 
force of half a million men, trained and 
perfectly equipped. 

With a population of over ninety mil- 
lions, it costs the republic of the United 
States in the neighborhood of $90,000,000 
to maintain a professional military or- 
ganization which, in emergency could 
throw a bare fifty thousand men, incom- 
pletely equipped, into line of battle. 
Where the money goes and what we get 
for it, will be discussed later. The sub- 
ject is intricate. 

To trace the Swiss eight millions into 
a first class defensive force of half a 
million is exceedingly simple. 

The money goes for training, clothing 
and equipment, and pay of soldiers and 
officers while they are with the colors. 
It is not wasted in politics because it 
is next to impossible to play politics with 
the Swiss military system. 

Every male citizen of Switzerland, who 
is able, receives military training for 
certain short periods between the ages 
of 17 and 52. Every two years, for the 
first ten years—that is, five times in 
all—he answers a call to the colors. His 
period of training is never more than 
9 days for any one year and that only 
in the first year. If an artillery recruit 
his training covers 75 days; if in the 
cavalry 90 days, and if in the infantry 


60 days. The period with the colors 
shortens as he grows older. During his 
third, fifth, seventh,and ninth years, this 
period of training is from 12 to 15 days. 
He is paid only during the time he is 
with the colors. More than that, so far 
as is possible his military training is 
made to follow the lines of his occupa- 
tion. If he is a baker, he finds his place 
in the commissary; if he is an electrician, 
he can enter the engineers or the signal 
corps. His Commander of Troops is 
elected by the legislature. He has as 
good a chance of becoming an officer as 
any of his fellows. Officers are drawn 
from the ranks according to seniority, 
and appointed by the government. 

“Compulsory service!” 

Those are the other scare-words, the 
team-mates of “militarism”. 

The Swiss military training is the law 
of the land, certainly, even if it has be- 
come so by vote of all the people. Its 
relation to democracy depends to some 
extent on whether you argue that a per- 
son can be compelled to do what he 
wants to do. 

The Swiss youth, from his earliest 
school days, is taught that the army is 
for defense only. Patriotism is inter- 
woven in his development. He discerns 
no line between civic duty and military 
duty. He learns to look upon each as 
essential to real citizenship. By the 
time he leaves school he is not a raw 
recruit. He has already had some mili- 
tary training. He is ready and eager to 
join the colors and to complete his edu- 
cation. Certainly he does not regard as 
undemocratic or unreasonable the re- 
quirement that he. must know how to 
fight in order that he may take an in- 
telligent part in the defense of his 
country, any more than we look upon 
as undemocratic and unreasonable the 
requirement that we must know how 
to read in order that we may take an 
intelligent part in the political affairs of 
our country. 

The Swiss army is the manhood of 
the country—trained for military de- 
fense. 

The United States Army is an organ- 
ization of a few thousand professional 
soldiers, backed by the manhood of the 
country—untrained. 


MERICAN manhood is in no way 
inferior to Swiss manhood. 

American patriotism is in no way in- 
ferior to Swiss patriotism. 

We pride ourselves, with reason, on 
our independent spirit and the courage 
to back it. Spirit and courage are about 
all we have in a military way. Are they 
sufficient for any situation we may find 
ourselves in? 

Our theory of defense, laid down by 
Washington and changed very little since 
then, is generally considered to be ade- 
quate. That theory contemplates a 
small professional army as a nucleous, 
with a backing of organized and trained 
militia in every State, and the whole 
backed by the citizenship. 

We have the nucleus—a very expen- 
sive one—well-trained, well-officered, and 
moderately well equipped. For a nucleus 
it is pretty well scattered. Washington, 


of course, couldn’t forsee that we would 
have to maintain fighting men at such 
distances as the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Panama. If suddenly attacked we could 
throw only a portion of it, hardly more 
than thirty thousand men, into a line of 
defense within the United States. 


BAcK of this nucleus, in accordanc> 

with the original idea, we have the 
militia, each state organization adequate 
for local needs, no doubt, but woefully 
lacking as a first line of national defense 
—its theoretical function. With the ex- 
ception of the citizen soldiery of a single 
state, our militia is so incompletely or- 
ganized and so inadequately equipped 
that it would be next to powerless if 
pitted against a well-prepared foe under 
modern methods of warfare. 

As a nation, we have a lot of family 
pride. We are warlike, but not military. 
We are quick to resent insult and very 
confident of our ability to maintain our 
position. With unlimited military re- 
sources there is no doubt that we are 
abundantly able to take care of our- 
selves. But we are apt to forget that 
war has developed from a glacier to an 
avalanche; that modern international 
blows are struck unexpectedly and with 
lightning quickness; and that in a time 
of desperate and sudden necessity, unde- 
veloped resources of men and materials 
would be as useless as would be an un- 
developed gold mine in Alaska in a Wall 
Street panic. 

Our family has men, money, and ma- 
terials more than sufficient for any 
military need. But we lack group and 
individual team work. Jasper and Henry 
and Brother Hiram are all tied up in 
their local troubles. They are fighters 
every last one of them but they haven’t 
had time nor a desire to spend the money 
necessary to prepare themselves for 
trouble that might involve everybody. 
Such an emergency has appeared to us 
all to be the very remotest possibility. 
Satisfied with our natural strength, we 
have had but the vaguest concern as to 
what shape we would be in if we should 
be brought suddenly to face the necessity 
of getting together for the defense of all. 

There is a growing conviction that 
this is not wisdom and that it is not fair 
to the little body of men whom we hire 
to protect us. 

This conviction, for a long time, has 
been crystalizing in some quarters, into 
a determination to find a way out. Some 
of our statesmen and military men, nota- 
bly Former Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson, and Former Chief of Staff, 
Leonard Wood, have been grappling 
with the problem. The Swiss idea and 
the military theories of other nations 
have been given the closest study. 

A start has already been made; a be- 
ginning of a system of genuine and ade- 
quate citizen defense which already has 
received the endorsement of President 
Wilson, Secretary of War Garrison, 
President Hibben of Princeton, Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard, President Had- 
ley of Yale, and other men of equal 
standing. 

And not one of them suggests the peril 
of militarism! 


What this start is, what is hoped of it, and what is necessary for its successful development will be told in 


the concluding articles of this series, 


“The Hole In Our Pocket” will appear next week. 
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His Safety Slipped 


Uncle Ike writes that young Bill Heck, 
who recently cut his tongue while shav- 
ing with a safety razor, is again able to 
talk—The Toronto (Kan.) Republican. 


Fowl Mystery 


While chasing a rooster Tuesday Mr. 
I- J. Moore fell and broke one of his 
arms. It has not been learned for what 
purpose he was chasing 
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the one we have has had some severe 


jolts. So we are going over after the 
cne Allen has promised us. 
—The Tifton (Ga.) Gazette. 


Cleanliness Before Godliness 


The Dog Hill preacher cannot occupy 
his pulpit Sunday, as his wife did not 
wash this week. : 

—The Hogwallow Correspondent of the 
—Troy (Kan.) Chief. 





NG THE WORLD 


An Editor’s Precaution 


A lady called us up on the phone the 
other day and said hello, and we said 
hello and she said is this you and we 
said if it ain’t us we are in pretty bad 
shape and she said you never did have 
much shape, you’re too fat, and we said 
we can’t help that they don’t keep the 
self-reducing kind for men, and she said 
I wish you would come over to my house, 
and we said no we don’t the last time 

we tried that the old man 





the fowl, but it is thought 
he was going to have him 


Opening a Barrel From the Folks Back Home 


heaved a brick at us and 
for three days they 





fixed for table use. 
—The Lumbarton (N.C.) 
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a horse shoe over his 
front door for good luck 
the other morning and 
that evening was kicked 
into a gully by his shot- 
gun. He says all who 
have horses shoes hung 
up had better be careful 
and not load their shot- 

guns too heavy. 
—The Troy (Kan,) 
Chief: 


Reciprocity 


Mrs. Stewart baked 
bread in Mrs. Ellis’ oven 
Tuesday forenoon and 
Mrs. Ellis baked beans in Mrs. Stew- 
art’s oven Tuesday evening. 

—The New London (Wis.) Press. 


A Joy Ride for Mules 


Mr. W. B. Morgan, the Lawrenceburg 
stockman, passed through Danville Wed- 
nesday morning driving a large auto 
truck. In the truck he carried two 
yearling mules. The animals seemed to 
be enjoying the spin through the 
country. 

—The Danville (Ky.) Advocate. 


Shakesperean Revival 


Joseph Lear of Glacier Park, Mont., 
is visiting Mrs. Heyer. 
Miss Hazel Hamlet is spending a few 
days with friends in Beaver Dam. 
—The Kenosha (Wis.) News. 


The Editor Accepts His Chance 


Editor Allen very kindly invites us 
ever to Moultrie to the celebration in 
honor of the opening of the packing 
house and promises to give us a back- 
bone. We confess we have several times 
felt the need of a backbone since we 
have been in the newspaper business and 
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—The Cleveland Leader. 


Undying Grief 


Out of respect to the memory of her 
husband, who died two weeks before, 
Mrs. T. P. Sheehy tried to keep secret 
her marriage a few days ago to Ben 
McCullough. 

—The Carthage (Mo.) Democrat. 


A Foot Worth Having 


W. S. Maxon received a severe wound 
on the right foot by a cow stepping and 
turning around on it. 

—The Lipton (Iowa) Conservative. 


A Fine Combination 


The Buck Creek K. of P. lodge will 
give an oyster and ice cream supper 
Saturday evening at their hall. Also 
a free lecture on “Diseases of Swine,” 
by F. V. Hawkins of Indianapolis. 

—The Buck Creek (Ind.) News. 


The Perils of Journalism 


A 200-pound girl was married in Ne- 
braska the other day, and the poor 
editor of her town is missing, as he 
wrote that her wedding was an “elegant” 
affair and the printer made it an “ele- 
phant”’ affair. 

—The Horton (Kan.) Headlight. 


thought we wasn’t going 
to come to and she said 
no i mean i want to talk 
to you and we said that’s 
what the other one said 
only her husband beat her 
to it and most beat us to 
death, and. we hung up 
the receiver. 
—The Pewano (Mich.) 
News. 


Swank 


An amateur photogra- 
pher stopped one morning 
at a Kansas farm house 
and inquired for the 
farmer. 

“T want to trespass on 
your premises,” he said, 
“long enough to take a 
picture of that cornfield. 
It’s the most magnificent 
one I ever saw.” 

“That’s all right,” responded the 
farmer. “But you'll have to take it in- 
stantaneous—it grows so fast.” 

—The Oldport (Ga.) News. 


Rigid Censorship 


The censorship is pretty strict in Man- 
kato, too. An editor and a county offi- 
cial had a fight there last week, and one 
of the papers suppressed the story and 
the other paper failed to tell which one 
licked. 

—The Cloud County (Kan.) Chronicle. 


Nice But Not Flattering 


Miss Rose Packer has been assisting 
in the Beh store the past week. It looks 
old-fashioned to see her there. 

—The Lake Park (Iowa) News. 


Clothes and the Man 


Emmet Block, the bachelor thresher- 
man, has been looking unusually hand- 
some for the last few weeks in a suit 
of. striped overalls. Sam _ Block, 
Emmett’s brother, says he thinks some- 
thing is going to happen to Emmett 
when the wheat is all threshed. 

—The Sarcoxie (Mo.) Record. 
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He was passionately fond of eating, 


(CP FLEASE don’t tell me that I am 
like a Botticelli,” Sybilla would 
say, with her pleasing smile. “It’s 

what people always say when they want 

te tell you politely that you’re plain.” 
Sybilla’s husband denied that she was 
beautiful. He said she was a “jolie 





8 er 


laide”. But he admitted her charm. 
As he put it: “Her methods are very 
effective.” She was a dark blonde, not 
tall and very slender; with a Lippo 
Lippi profile; one of those women who 
look fragile and are made of iron. She 
didn’t dress well—couldn’t. For there 
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and she gave him as rich a table as possible. 


was just so much money—not very 
much—for the family, including four 
children, the governess, and several ser- 
vants. And her husband had expensive 
tastes. 

Adalbert was the son of an English 
Bishop, who had some prospects of being 
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Archbishop of Canterbury. But these 
prospects were blighted, it is said, by the 
son’s action; for Adalbert, at the age of 
about twenty, became a Catholic. It is 
reported that Queen Victoria remarked, 
in effect: “If Dr. ——— can’t rule his 
own family he can’t be Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” Adalbert even went into 
a monastery for a year, attracted by 
the aesthetic charm of the dress and the 
rule. But then he came out into the 
world again, and fell in love with 
Sybilla, the daughter of another Eng- 
lish clergyman. Her Adalbert converted 
te Catholicism, and they were married 
and went to live in Italy, because it was 
beautiful and cheap. Their children 
were baptised in the Catholic faith. And 
then Adalbert became an Agnostic. He 
loved French literature and all the 
pleasures of the mind and the senses. 
He lived in luxurious idleness, and oc- 
casionally wrote a charming essay on 
some sophisticated Frenchman—Huy- 
mans or Beyle. Sybilla had all the care, 
work and responsibility for the estab- 
lishment. 


ER delicate face generally looked 

slightly careworn and grave, but she 
had a sly wit and a salty tongue. She 
had firm principles, whereas Adalbert 
had none at all. She believed entirely 
in religion, and in the duty of providing 
for her children’s worldly prospects, and 
in what she called “the state”, by which 
she meant the marriage state. She con- 
sidered “the state” as a holy and desir- 
able institution, entirely apart from the 
value and character of men, for whom 
she had a genial admiring contempt. 
Her household was a matriarchy. 

She managed the whole thing— 
finances, the children’s education, every- 
thing, and permitted no interference on 
the part of Adalbert, which suited him 
perfectly. She provided for his “menus 
plaisirs” in the same spirit as she did 
for the children’s amusements. He was 
passionately fond of eating, and she 
gave him as rich a table as possible; 
and every evening after dinner she in- 
terviewed the cook and with a firm 
hand edited his accounts; for she knew 
the market-prices, and if Adalbert was 
to have his luxuries there was no mar- 
gin for the pleasant Italian custom of 
graft. Adalbert was dependent upon 
good wine and cigars, and got his clothes 
from London. He always had the latest 
cut in coats, loved color, and wore soft, 
finely pleated shirts, as the nearest ap- 
proach to ruffles that he could manage. 
He was a handsome, slightly bald, agree- 


REATH of honeysuckle and the dusk along the 


river, 


Wind-song in the branehes and a star above 


the hill; 
Below,—the careless 
aquiver, 


city with 


And here, your face beside me, dreaming starry-eyed 


and still. 


the ghostly 


able man and looked like an eighteenth- 
century Abbé; and Sybilla was extreme- 
ly proud of him and believed him ir- 
resistible. 

Their house was lovely—an old villa 
with terrace and garden, full of English 
comforts and of old furniture that Sy- 
billa had picked up, and of family 
treasures, including the Bishop’s garter 
on the table in the parlor. Adalbert 
was delightful at his own dinner-table, 
especially when the menu pleased him. 
Sybilla always wrote out the menu, and 
it stood in a silver holder at his plate. 
One night Adalbert read—or thought 
he did—on this menu the word “Fai- 
sandv’—pheasants! He _ smiled, en- 
chanted, and rubbed his hands in the 
unctuous priestly way he had. But alas! 
the word was “Fagioli’’, which is beans. 
His disappointment was pitiful; he all 
but wept. And Sybilla sympathised 
with him and expressed her sorrow. Not 
a word about the price of pheasant or 
the limits of her resources. She was 
just very sorry. 

Next to eating Adalbert liked making 
love. Sybilla was reasonably indulgent 
to this as to his other foibles. But she 
drew the line somewhere, and reelizing 
that Adalbert was not to be trusted 
either in word or deed, she dealt with 
him accordingly. Once he went on a 
holiday trip to England and overstayed 
his leave, having fallen in love again. 
Rumors reached Sybilla’s ears; family 
and relatives wrote alarming details. 
Sybilla wired to Adalbert: “Meet me at 
Charing Road, Thursday at five o’clock 
for tea.” She was there, and so was 
Adalbert. Over their tea they discussed 
the matter. Adalbert never told the 
truth if he could help it; but on this 
occasion he couldn’t. Sybilla gave him 
his choice: either to break off instantly 
and completely with the girl, or to be 
exiled from the family. Adalbert chose, 
and meekly accompanied Sybilla back 
to Italy. 

Sybilla’s racy quality of speech was 
partly due to her Biblical phraseology. 
She was extremely frank, not to say 
blunt, in using Scriptural epithets about 
persons of whom she disapproved, par- 
ticularly Adalbert’s lady-loves. English 
society in Italy is notoriously tolerant 
and easy-going; but years of it failed 
to relax Sybilla’s principles in the least. 
Hence her title of “the British matron”, 
cf which she was proud. It was no 
good talking to Sybilla about equality 
of the sexes, or pleading “temperament” 
in excuse for any infraction of her code; 
she had no use for either. She was in- 
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dulgent to men, whom she regarded ag 
the ornamental part of creation, as 
creatures designed by Providence to 
write poetry, paint pictures, talk phil. 
osophy and do other unnecessary things, 
But women she held to a very strict ae. 
count. They, having the important af. 
fairs of the universe in hand, could not 
be self-indulgent nor irresponsible. At 
the same time, she held the theory that 
women were the weaker sex and that 
men ought to protect them—but she 
never expected this to happen. And 
nothing irritated her more than Adal- 
bert’s opinion of her own impregnable 
virtue. Sybilla was not logical, but she 
was charming. 


At one time she suspected Adalbert 

of making love to the governess, an 
attractive English girl who was engaged 
to somebody in the navy. Adalbert 
denied it vigorously, but Sybilla verified 
her suspicions, and then tactfully ar. 
ranged for the departure of the gover- 
ness. The two ladies parted with the 
utmost politeness. Soon after, the 
governess. sent wedding-cards, and 
Sybilla felt it her duty to send a wed- 
ding present, though much against her 
will. 

“T have sent her,” she observed with 
haughty British decorum, “a clock.” 

The governess wrote in thanks and 
acknowledgment that the clock would 
not fail to remind her of the many 
happy days she had spent at the villa. 

O women! Sybilla was extremely 
Biblical about this letter. 

But, returning to serious matters: 

Sybilla has provided, by saving and 
family influence—and she would pull 
any possible wire and think it her duty 
—for her two boys. One enters the 
Navy, the other the Church. The two 
girls will of course marry, and if she 
has anything to say about it—and you 
may judge if she has—they will even 
early and well. Lately she has even 
induced Adalbert to do something. He 
is editing a paper, thought people say 
that Sybilla does all the work. 

Sybilla would deny, if you asked her, 
that life presents any problems, except 
the single one of money. It is to hera 
Roman road, cut straight and clear over 
hill and dale; and with a good com- 
missary department she would under- 
take to march to the end of it success 
fully. 

And if you knew Sybilla you would 
be pretty sure that Victory wouldn't 


, 


dare do anything else than perch on her . 


eagles. 


Faint and failing music from the hills and_ hidden 
Drowns along the wind-song or the river’s sullen 


And vanishing behind the dusk two near-remembered 


and a city long 
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Pen and Inklings 


$ By OLIVER HERFORD 
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A Ballade of Black Socks 





Plain Black socks can never be wrong, but if faney must be 
given some rein, the least obvious open-work pattern should 
be chosen. With the dinner jacket, a little color may be 
introduced by wearing clocked socks. 

hopert Luoyp Trevor in “Vanity Fair.” 


ORDS of Fashion may disagree 
On the question of questions, what to wear 
At dejuner, dinner, dance or tea, 

“Feed informal” or “Smart affair”. 
Let not the neophyte despair 

Dreading disdain of the gilded throng 
Hark to the dictum of Vanity Fair 

“Plain Black Socks can never be wrong.” 


Let scribes sartorial decree 
Whether the “skirt” shall be full or spare, 
Whether the crease be above the knee, 
Whether the seam shall be here or there. 
Of the openwork sock with the clock beware! 
On Fancy’s rein let your curb be strong! 
Hark to the dictum of Vanity Fair, 
“Plain Black Socks can never be wrong.” 


Doubting dolts may be all at sea 
Tossed on tempestuous waves of care. 
Are they wearing two studs?—or one?—or three? 
Will a satin tie cause a well bred stare? 
Leave dressy deeds to dudes that dare! 
Heed not the scented siren’s song 
Hark to the dictum of Vanity Fair, 
“Plain Black Socks can never be wrong.” 





L’envoi 
Princes of Fashion, wherever ye fare— 
London, Paris, New York, Hong Kong, 
Hark to the dictum of Vanity Fair: 
“Plain Black Socks can never the wrong.” 














Germans leaving for the front at the beginning of the war, 


The Man Past Forty in War 


By JOHN B. HUBER, A. M., M. D. 


N a recent article in these columns 
I considered how camp diseases 
tend to shorten all wars; have in- 
deed ended abruptly some wars; and 
how the recruiting of the adolescent and 
the undeveloped, the youth from sixteen 
to twenty-one, is a disastrous factor to 
the side having such troops. A picture 
I saw the other day, and which is here 
reproduced, prompts the opinion, on the 
other hand, that if such levies as middle 
aged and elderly men are required at the 
front, the end of a war cannot be very 
far away. 

Observe only the windows of the right 
hand car. Of eight complete heads at 
least three are bald and the frontal 
scalp of at least two others is easy to see 
through the thinning hair. Certainly the 
most of these men are graying over the 
temporals (those bones thus called be- 
cause over them come the initial sign- 
posts showing the way down the farther 
side the hill of life); these men show 
the brown, the black and the glossy 
auburn, that used to be beloved of fool- 
ish maidens, now turning into snow. 
And if those temporal arteries could be 
palpated, in several would there be the 
“clay-pipe” feel. Since a man is only 
as old as his arteries, how are those 
arteriosclerotic fellows going to stand 
such campaigning as we are reading 
ebout every morning. And that gray- 
beard holding out his handkerchief—bet- 
ter for him he should be potted in his 
first engagement, than to linger to his 
inevitable end in the torturing game. A 
jocund lot, the whole of them, oblivious, 
under the hypnosis of crowd-psychology, 
to what they are going to be up against. 
Or, as with actors in many a human 
tragedy, are they laughing in order that 
they may not weep? 

Veterans, of course, can last. But there 
are none such in this picture. And al- 
though in their twenties they have had 
some sort of drilling ins Militar, they are 
all most remarkable, not like Tommy 
Atkins, but, reader, like you and me, 
men taken essentially from the ordinary 
walks of civic life, tradesmen, profes- 
sionals, men on the street. If, like us, 
they could continue going about their 
customary, non-military business; if 
they could continue to guard, in a sen- 
sible way, against undue physical and 
mental stresses; getting overhauled now 
and then by their family doctors to. be 
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sure that no danger signals are passed 
by, that no masked symptoms of de- 
generation have developed—then those 
men, past forty, would like us be good 
for at least another score of years, many 
of them for the scriptural three score 
and ten; not a few for four score and 
beyond. 

But think now of what chances these 
Merry Men are going to have in the 
actual warfare that is imminent for 
them; in which, willy nilly, laughing or 
weeping, they must now take part. 

Life insurance men state that of 
twenty thousand people who applied for 
policies imagining themselves in the nec- 
essary good health, forty three per cent 
were found to have some kind of heart 
or artery or kidney abomality; and were 
either turned down absolutely or were 
assessed higher premiums than the 
healthy. And those applicants were not 
all past forty by any means, but taken 
indiscriminately as to age; the most of 
them indeed were in those earlier years 
when people are the more likely to apply 
for life insurance. So, at the most 
favorable computation, the majority of 
those middle aged and elderly men going 
to the front, must have incipient or 
fairly developed ailments of the vital 
organs and tissues. 

How are such men going to come 
through when the younger men now at 
the front are without food for days; have 
to dig trenches by night from which 
they have to fight without ceasing and 
without sleep the next day; succumb to 
typhoid, chvuiera, the dysenteries, ma- 
laria, the camp diseases; are irritated 
by filthy, infection-carrying vermin. 

And they are, many of these past 
forty recruits, rheumatic and gouty, or 
have other dormant ailments it were 
most cruel to awaken. Se how are they 
going to endure, those who do not fall 
in battle, without speedily littering up 
the hospitals. How are many of them, 
in the torrential rains, going to escape 
pneumonia and Bright’s, and the 
“terminal affections,” such as do for the 
middle aged and the elderly, for good 
and all. 

Then again, like you and me, they 
have, many of them, lived so illogically 
that they have by now developed undis- 
tributed middles. Such as one is unac- 
customed to the quickstep, to say the 
least; becomes positively embarrassed 


when prodded from behind by the bay- 
onet of the foe; the wheezing, the em- 
purpled face, the distended jugulars of 
such a man—no, there is, after all, 
nothing funny in this. 

And although at least three of them 
are going to disease to one by the 
weapons of the enemy, yet there will be 
many wounded among them. And their 
wounds, because they have not. the 
natural resistance of younger men, are 
going to do badly, become purulent, and 
gangrenous and fatal. 

Nor is the stress of warfare mainly 
physical; in fact, campaigning is much 
more disastrous to the mental machinery, 
the brain and the nervous system. This, 
even among the men now fighting, we 
have constantly been reading of suicide, 
of insanity, of desertion; of wantonness, 
occasionless cruelty, religious frenzy 
(those three basic, primitive and inter- 
changable human emotions); of the 
ghastly atrocities visited upon the inof- 
fending through “the anger of frightened 
men.” Suicide; yes, there it is there, 
even now, among the Germans; for even 
when there is no warfare your German 
is all too prone to negate the will-to-live! 


(CONSIDER how great battles have 

been lost through the incipient paresis 
of some commander; how dreadnaughts 
have foundered through the momentary 
dwalms of an admiral. Is then the rank 


and file to be supposed exempt from — 


such psychic paralyses? Doctor King, 
of our War Department has shown that 
many men shot for desertion “have had 
their dooms written in their brains” 
could their superiors have but read the 
meaning of the signs. Even in our own 
comparatively mild warfare, or in our 
own barrack life in peace times, one 
fifth of the discharges have been for 
mental defects or for pronounced mental 
disease. 

How much more disastrous then, must 
be the psychic shock*of warfare to those 
middle aged and elderly civilians now 
going to the front; those men in whom 
the degenerations of the nervous system, 
as of the rest of the organism, even under 
normal circumstances, begin at forty. 

Taking one consideration with another, 
the view would seem justified that when 
men past forty must be called to battle 
the termination of a war cannot be far 
distant. 
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Kating Its Children 


HOSE whc aave followed the 
course of the Mexican Revolution, 
and are familiar with the history 

of the French Revolution, were not sur- 
prised when the period developed in 
Mexico of “the Revolution devouring its 
own children.” The primary object of 
the revolt under Carranza, begininng 
soon after the assassination of Madero, 
was the deposition of Huerta, the Dic- 
tator, and this has been accomplished, 
together with the exile of the greater 
part of the conspicuous plunderers of 
the common people. But with the ar- 
rival of Carranza in Mexico City the 
second phase of the Revolution may be 
said to have begun, the determination as 
to which of the revolutionary leaders 
was strong enough to take control and 
accomplish the disbandment of the mili- 
tary forces and the inauguration of civil 
government. Carranza was a _ good 
enough rallying point as the First Chief 
of the Revolution until the usurper’s 
power was destroyed. But at the Aguas 
Calientes Convention the representatives 
of the Generals, Obregon, Natero, Blan- 
co, Torres, Aguilar, Caballero, Carasco, 
Cabral, Benavides, Iturbe, Angeles, 
Raoulmadero, and Zapata, were opposed 
to the continuance of Carranza in 
supreme authority, while General Pablo 
Gonzales and Carranza’s brother, Jesus 
Carranza, seem to have been the only 
partisans of the First Chief. At this 
writing, Carranza has refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Con- 
vention, and a clash is imminent between 
the forces of Villa, named by the Con- 
vention General in Chief, and the forces 
of Carranza, whom Obregon seems to 
have joined. There may be some change 
of affiliation for some of the generals 
who have been named, but the forces 
under Villa are probably too over- 
whelming for Carranza to withstand, to 
say nothing of the military genius which 
Villa has demonstrated. His entrance 
into Mexico City as General-in-Chief of 
the forces opposed to Carranza is one 
of the revenges of history, he having 
been denied by Carranza the honor of 
entrance with him. 


HOSE who were good enough to read 

the three articles on the Mexican Revo- 
lution published in this Journal of Civil- 
ization December 6, 13, and 20, 1913, 
the first magazine articles that gave to 
the American public a sympathetic view 
of the Constitutionalist cause, will recall 
that the land question was shown to be 
the underlying provocation for the pres- 
ent Revolution which has continued in 
various phases under Madero and Car- 
ranza. In Harper’s WEEKLY of May 
9th, in which the military success of 
the Revolution was shown to be in- 
evitable, the ability of Carranza to rule 
was questioned and this was added: 

It is contended that Carranza has been 
slow to announce his renewal of adherence 
to the “principles of the Revolution” as 
set forth in the Plan of San Luis Potosi, 


these being political liberty and the restor- 
ation and division of the lands; that if 


By McGREGOR 


Carranza aims at being Dictator, the peo- 
ple would as lief have Huerta as Car- 
ranza. 


The fact is now patent that Carranza 
has proved himself too pronounced a 
Tory to lead an agrarian revolution. Be- 
sides, he has shown himself to be iras- 
cible in his dealings with‘his own offi- 
cers, stupid in his attitude to the friendly 
government to the North and incapable 
of understanding its motives, jealous of 
his generals, narrow and stubborn as he 
is brave. Under the Plan of Guada- 
lupe, the Carranza Platform, as the 
Plan of San Luis Potosi was Madero’s, 
no mention was made of the “principles 
of the Revolution” so dear to the patriot 
peon’s heart. So much has been said 
about this plan that we give it in full: 


Whereas General Huerta to whom the 
Constitutional President Don Francisco I. 
Madero had entrusted the defense of the 
institutions and legality of his Govern- 
ment, has, in uniting with the rebel 
enemies in arms against this same Gov- 
ernment, in order to restore the former 
dictatorship, committed an act of treason 
to raise himself into power by imprisoning 
both the President and the Vice-President 
and his Secretaries, and demanding by 
violence their resignation, which fact is 
confirmed by the messages the same Gen- 
eral Huerta addressed to the Governors 
of the States telling them that he had im- 
prisoned the Chief Magistrates and the 
Cabinet ; 

Whereas the Legislative and Judiciary 
powers have recognized and supported, 
against the laws and Constitutional pro- 
visions General Huerta and his unpa- 
triotic and illegal proceedings; and where- 
as some of the Governments of the States 
of the Union have recognized the illegiti- 
mate Governments set up by that part of 
the army which accomplished the treason 
under the leadership of General Huerta 
in violation of the sovereignity of these 
same States, which Governments should 
have been first in disavowing him, we 
the undersigned, Chiefs and officers in 
command of the Constitutionalist Army 
have agreed on and shall sustain by force 
of arms the following: 


PLAN 


I—General Victoriano Huerta is hereby 
repudiated in his character of President of 
the Republic. 

I1—The Legislative and Judicial powers 
a” Federation are hereby also repudia- 
ted. 

I1I—The Governments of such States 
as shall continue to recognize the federal 
powers forming the present Administra- 
tion, thirty days after the publication of 
this plan, are hereby also repudiated. 

TV—In order to organize the Army en- 
trusted with the accomplishment of our 
purposes, we hereby appoint as First Chief 
of the Army which shall be named “Con- 
stitutionalist,” Mr. Venustiano Carranza, 
Governor of the State of Coahuila. 

V—wWhen the Constitutionalist Army 
occupies Mexico City, Mr. Venustiano 
Carranza as First Chief of the Constitu- 
tionalist Army, or whoever may succeed 
him in the command of the Army, will be 
appointed ad interim head of the Execu- 
tive Power. 

VI—The ad interim President of the 
Republic shall call a general election as 
soon as peace is established, delivering 
the power to the man who shall be elected. 

VIIl—Such citizens as act as First 
Chiefs of the Constitutionalist Army in 
those States, where the Governments have 
recognized Huerta shall assume the char- 


acter of Provisional Governors there, and 
hold local elections after those citizens 
elected to the high national offices, ac- 
cording to the aforesaid provision, have 
already taken possession of their posts to 
fulfill their duties. 

Signed in the Hacienda de Guadalupe, 
Coahuila, on the 26th day of March, 1913. 


OR a long time it was presumed that 

Carranza, as a participant in ‘the Ma- 
dero Revolution, was committed to the 
political and agrarian reforms of the 
Pian of San Luis Potosi. He may have 
thought it wise to hold all such reforms 
in abeyance until the military question 
of Huerta’s deposition was settled. If 
so, he did not know his own people or 
their history. They must have a pro- 
gramme to fight for. So Zapata con- 
tinued to keep his men under arms and 
to threaten Mexico City with small idea 
of codperation with Carranza as First 
Chief. 
proval of Villa’s rough and ready way 
of dividing up the estates of the Hacien- 
dados who had been enemies of the Rev- 
olution, who had fled into exile and, 
according to numerous precedents in the 
history of nations, our own included, 
had invited confiscation of their lands. 
Then Carranza became jealous of Villa’s 
military fame and proceeded to make 
blunder after blunder. After Villa’s de- 
cisive victory at Torreon and the follow- 
ing battle at San Pedro, Carranza 
ordered Natera to take command in the 
attack upon the last stronghold of the 
Federals, as it proved to be, at Zacate- 
cas. Natera was unequal to the task 
and finally Carranza had to call upon 
Villa, who had refused to go as a sub- 
ordinate, to take charge of the cam- 
paign. Villa stormed and captured 
Zacatecas, and shortly afterward Huerta 
resigned his office and fled to Europe, 
his successor for a few weeks keeping 
order in Mexico City until Carranza 
could march in and take possession. 
General Obregon, hero of the early bat- 
tles in Sonora, conqueror of the West 
Coast and capturer of Guadalajara, 
shared Carranza’s triumphal entry. But 
the most conspicuous and important 
thing about Carranza’s taking possession 
of Mexico was the absence of Villa, the 
man who had done more than any other 
soldier for the overthrow of the usur- 
per. 

The development .of Villa’s character 
is the surprising thing of the Revolution 
and admiration is extorted from those 
who have followed his career by his 
masterful handling of the difficult sit- 
uation brought on by Carranza’s jeal- 
ousy and mistrust. He started no 
counter-revolution, with his own ambi- 
tion as its guiding star. But he kept 
his army ready for any emergency and 
superbly equipped. As early as last 
July he communicated with Zapata, of 
whom more anon, and established friend- 
ly relations of codperation with that 
other remarkable “bandit.” Zapata’s 
“Plan of Ayala” was entirely satisfactory 
to Villa and both agreed that Carranza 
was not the strong man for whom Mex- 
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And Carranza showed disap-* 
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ico was looking and that no military 
leader should be appointed provisional 
president. It was Villa, likewise, who 
insisted, with power always to back up 
his demands, that the convention to be 
called should be a really representative 
one, with one delegate for each thousand 
men in arms who had enlisted to fight 
for the freedom of Mexico. It was 
difficult for Carranza to decline such a 
basis of representation, so the Plan of 
Guadalupe was formally amended in the 
Conference of Torreon. 

The convention that was called in 
Mexico City, Villa refused to attend, on 
the ground that it was dominated by 
Carranza and the army under him. So 
this convention adjourned to Aguas 
Calientes. 


OW Villa is not only supreme in the 

state of which he is Military Governor, 
Chihuahua, but his politico-military or- 
ganization extends across the whole of 
Northern Mexico. He is upholding 
Maytorena, the constitutional Governor 
of Sonora, in the insignificant contest 
on the border with Governor Hill, near 
Naco, Arizona. His sphere of influence 
extends southward also from Juarez to 
Torreon and beyond. He is beyond 
question the strong man of Mexico and 
will be the power behind any Adminis- 
tration that succeeds. 

The plan of representation at the 
Aguas Calientes Convention of one del- 
egate to every thousand soldiers served 
to keep the armies of all the generals 
to their fullest capacity of enlistment. 
Villa sent 42 delegates representing an 
army of 42,000 men. Then he and 
those who sided with him agreed to wait 
for Zapata’s delegates and insisted that 
he should be represented in the Con- 
vention. These arrived later, 28 in num- 
ber, indicating, though perhaps not 
proving, a force of 28,000 with Zapata, 
the delegates being headed by Soto y 
Garza, Zapata’s celebrated adviser just 
as Felipe Angeles is Villa’s. The Con- 
vention of generals and officers and 
soldiers unanimously accepted Carran- 
za’s resignation, made conditionally, 
accepted unconditionally, and elected 
Eulalio Gutierrez, a friend of Carranza 
but acceptable to Villa, Provisional 
President for twenty days, when the ad- 
journed convention meeting in Mexico 
City was to elect a permanent provis- 
ional president. Villa’s overwhelming 
army is acting, under authority of the 
Convention to enforce the convention’s 
orders. Carranza, with his stubborn 
courage, for all acknowledge his fear- 
lessness, refused to acknowledge this 
authority of the Convention and en- 
deavored to retain his position of First 
Chief. 

But neither the people nor the army 
recruited from among the peons have 
forgotten what all the fighting has been 
about. The most significant action of 
the Aguas Calientes Convention was the 
adoption of the Plan of Ayala by a vote 
of seven to one. Thus is Zapata vindi- 
cated in his long warfare against Diaz, 
de la Barra, Madero, Huerto and Car- 
ranza, for the right of his people to cul- 
tivate the land, each as much as he can 
use and no more. 

Now the Plan of Ayala, named for a 
village in Zapata’s territory, contains 
the following provisions: 


The revolutionary junta of the State of 


Morelos adopts the Plan of San Luis 
Potosi with the following amendments: 
The land and water rights wrongfully 
appropriated by the rich land holders will 
be taken from them and restored to the 
people who rightfully hold the title to the 
same. These owners in cases where they 
can show a just and equitable title will be 
protected to that extent. These hearings 
will be before special tribunals and not 
before the common courts of the land. 

Provision is made for the expropriation 
of the land holdings of the great land- 
lords. These lands to be allotted to the 
common people. The owners are to be 
paid twothirds the value of their hold- 
ings. 

If these land holders either directly or 
indirectly oppose the execution of this 
plan, their properties will be confiscated 
by the Government and the two thirds 
value which would have been paid to them 
will be used by the government to estab- 
lish a pension fund for the soldiers and 
their families who served in the revolu- 
tion. 

Following the triumph of the revolution 
there is to be held a convention of the 
revolutionary leaders to appoint a pro- 
visional president, who will call a con- 
gressional election, congress in turn to call 
the general elections. 

The Executive Power in the various 
states will be assumed by a local com- 
mission of military leaders until the hold- 
ing of the general election. 


What makes Zapata the joy of the 
American Single Taxer’s heart is that 
he has put the Plan of Ayala into effect. 
Forty two thousand families, in the 
region of the South controlled by him, 
are living under that plan, so far as the 
division of the lands is concerned. Land 
not in use has been divided and culti- 
vated. The big landlords of Morelos 
have fled the country and the people 
are working for themselves and not for 
the landlords. And this Plan of Ayala 
rests upon the fundamental law of Mex- 
ico adopted in 1857, maintained by 
Juarez in his contest with Napoleon III 
and Maximilian, and overthrown by 
Porfirio Diaz in his infamous despoiling 
of the people to satisfy his favorites. 
Here is the principle of the Mexican law: 

The right of property consists in the 
occupation of possession of land and these 
legal requisites cannot be conferred unless 
the land be worked and made productive. 
The accumulation in the hands of a few 
people of large territorial possessions 
which are not cultivated or made pro- 
ductive is against the common welfare and 
contrary to the principles of democratic 
and republican government. 

AND Zapata has put this principle into 

effect in his own state of Morelos, 
named for one of the patriots of Mexico; 
in Guerrero, which he also controls, named 
for another patriot, and wherever in 
Southern Mexico men were willing to 
live under his protection. Some large 
land-owners are cultivating their lands 
under his protection, the question of 
their division being held in abeyance 
until civil government is restored, and 
Zapata will even send his soldiers to 
work on these estates, that the crops 
may be planted or gathered, for which 
the soldiers are paid in wages, returning 
to the army again or holding themselves 
in readiness for a summons. 

A traveller just back from Mexico 
City relates that Carranza made the 
foolish blunder of trying to overthrow 
Zapata, who was occupying some small 
village almost in sight of the Capitol, 
instead of reaching an understanding 
with him. He sent out some troops of 
soldiers from the city, to whom Zapata 
yielded possession of the villages, saying 
that all were brothers, fighting for a 


common cause. But that night Zapata 
captured them all, without bloodshed, 
then offered to those who wanted land 
to cultivate all they could use in his 
military district, an offer which about 
half accepted, the others being released, 


EANTIME Mexico is not in a state 
of anarchy, as Sir Lionel Carden, 
Lord Cowdray’s friend, so vigorously tes- 
tified before he shook off the dust of his 
feet against an inconsiderate nation. Most 
of the Cientificos have left their country 
for theirs and their country’s good. It 
is assersted that Carranza has put forty 
“enemies of the revolution” to death, 
whom he found in Mexico City. Many 
of the old order remain in Vera Cruz 
under American protection, and will 
leave when the city is evacuated. So 
the French nobility streamed out of 
France as the Revolution progressed, 
with the penalty of confiscation added 
to self-exile. Yet we read that whereas 
at the beginning of that Revolution 
there were 30,000 landlords, at its end 
there were 4,000,000 small land-owners, 
who have been the foundation of French 
liberty and prosperity until this day, 
Doubtless we Americans think that such 
a violation of the rights of property as 
seems to be contemplated in Mexico 
ought not to be tolerated. Napoleon 
made some adjustments and _ ordered 
compensation when -he became dictator, 
Yet it is related that when our State De- 
partment made protest against any- 
thing that might be deemed to be con- 
fiscation, the Constitutionalist diplomats, 
many of them educated men, trained in 
America and familiar with American 
history, suggested that they would be 
helped in the solution of their problem 
by receiving information as to what the 
successful American Revolutionists of 
1776 and the years following did with 
the estates of the Tories of that time. 
Whereupon a deep silence fell upon the 
historians of our State Department and 
followers of ancient precedents. It is 
also affirmed that just as deep a silence 
fell when, in answer to a remonstrance 
against the banishment of foreign eccles- 
lastics, it was suggested that the story 
of what the United States did by way 
of remonstrance against France for sim- 
ilar action in recent years would be 
helpful. 
These people with an older American 
civilization than our own, with a native 
civilization, Aztec, Toltec, Mayan, which 


ante-dated that of the Spanish Con- . 


querors; owing allegiance to the princ- 
ples of Roman rather than of Saxon 
law; are naturlaly inclined to resent a 
too patronizing attitude on our part. 
They have a large historic background. 
And they have been fighting for their 
rights with varying success for the past 
hundred years, and would have obtained 
them long before save for our interfer- 
ence in the Forties and the constant 
threat of intervention, too often dictated 
by sordid interests here, controlling our 
Government supposed to be free. 

And the people today are fighting not 
for a new constitution but for govern 
mental authority that will enforce and 
observe the progressive and liberal con- 
stitution of 1857, under which the pe0- 
ple lived in the most prosperous period 
of their history, from the overthrow of 
Maximilian to the usurpation of Por- 
firio Diaz. All friends of constitutional 
liberty should wish them success. 
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Hodgson’s punting was one of the most attractive features of the 


The New Line- 


N the days when Yale was practically 
crime in athletics it was said of 

the Blue, “Yale is a command.” To- 
day, with Harvard unmistakably in the 
ascendant in football it might well be 
said of the Crimson, “Harvard is a 
challenge.” The old slogan, “Anything 
to beat Yale” has been changed to “Any- 
thing to beat Harvard.” Why? Be- 
cause Harvard played this season the 
nearest thing to perfection in football. 
It was not the greatest team the Crim- 
son has ever turned out, perhaps, but it 
was a thinking team—a team that knew 
football thoroughly, and could think in- 
dividually and in the team sense under 
fire. 

There is no such thing as a football 
championship, but if there were such a 
thing it would be awarded to Harvard 
without a dissenting vote. With rare 
exceptions the teams that pressed the 
Crimson closely “played themselves out” 


‘in the Stadium, while Harvard pro- 


gressed steadily, handicapped by in- 
juries and other misfortunes, to show 
her finest football in the last game in 
the Yale Bowl. 

Brains, not brawn, did it. It needed 
only the Michigan game to prove that 
the Crimson was doing a deal of cour- 
ageous thinking, especially on defense. 
It took a lot of courage to stick to a 
type of defense that could be driven 
down the field with the running game, 
and stick to it until the visitors had 
Worked their way inside the five yard 
line, only to be denied a touchdown. 
Michigan never had a chance to win 
that game, so nearly perfect was the 
Harvard system, and the only oppor- 
tunity for Yale and Princeton lay ia 
taking chances. 

Harvard never let Princeton get into 
position to take chances, and although 
Yale threatened because of the clever 
work of a good backfield, the Blue was 
buried under a large score largely be- 
cause of the work of a first class Crimson 
line. The outstanding feature of Har- 
vard football this year, in the last 
analysis, was the way in which the team 
Tese to its task as it went along. The 


PROTECTING 


THE KICKER 


able to hurry away 


By HERBERT REED 


eleven boasted of individual stars, as 
most Harvard teams have done in recent 
years, but they never overshadowed the 
team. Probably the best proof of that 
lies in the running of the eleven by Wat- 
son, at quarter, after Logan had been 
injured. The most careful study of the 
chart of the game fails to reveal any- 
thing that looks like an error in Wat- 
son’s generalship, and generalship at 
Harvard, by the way, seems to have be- 
come not the expression of any in- 
dividual as it was in the old days, but 
a matter of course. There is the lesson 
for other football teams. Coaches, cap- 
tains, and above all, quarterbacks, might 
well study the Harvard generalship. If 
they study it wisely and well they will 
get some idea of the balance of play, 
which is the hardest thing in the game 
to learn. Harvard is happily situated 
in that the Crimson has an established 
coaching system that has survived some 
very serious tests and seems prepared to 
keep on winning until some opponent is 
ready to play the game with the same 
cool certainty. 


HE season at Yale and Princeton 

might be set down as a failure were it 
not for the fact that in spite of the high 
score defeat at the hands of the Crim- 
son, most Yale men realize that Hinkey 
and his aids are building for the future, 
and that at Princeton a healthy discus- 
sion has been started that should result 
in establishing a system that shall have 
a guarantee of permanence. Princeton’s 
best game was that against Dartmouth, 
albeit it was largely defensive. It 
promised a better brand of football than 
was played against Harvard, and against 
Yale, save in the fourth period. The 
Tigers turned on an attack that justified 
earlier statements that the Orange and 
Black really could play offensive football, 
but unfortunately for them were obliged 
to start it in their own territory. Its very 
success probably will lead to a demand 
that in future Princeton run the ball 
oftener in any part of the field. This 
would be a serious mistake, because it 
would check all the progress that already 


Army-Navy game. 


The Navy forwards were never 


kas been made in the way of planting 
football generalship at Princeton. 
Yale’s new passing game was justified, 


Carmel-by-the-Sea 
Monterey County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 


dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 











the (RUTH 


‘s About 


Both the Panama-Pacific and 
the Panama-California described without ex- 
aggeration in a new book just off the press. 
A collection ot facts which prospective 
visitors will appreciate, richly illustrated with 
Exposition views. Gives advance informa. 
tion as to hotel and restaurant rates and ar. 
r ts for the dation of tour- 
ists; tells what to see and how to see it; is 
guidebook and souvenir in one. 





Sent Free, together with a splendid folder 
Map of San Francisco if you will sign and send 
the coupon to either of the addresses given below. If 
= pects just drop a postal asking for Books Nos, 

6 an 6. 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Travelers using this shortest, most direct route 
enjoy free stopover privileges at Denver and Salt 
Lake City, while a visit, in season, to Yellowstone 
National Park and Lake Tahoe may be made at slight 
additional outlay of time and expense. 

Special round-trip fares in effect during fair time, 
shown in Exposition book, together with sleeping 
and tourist car rates and other specific information. 
GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 

Union Pacific System Southern Pacific 

Omaha, Neb San Francisco, Cal. 

Ticket offices in all principal cities, including Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pittsbu Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Chicago. 


on.ee MAIL THIS COUPON-:---- 


Please send me ‘California and the Ex- 
positions’? and the ‘‘Map of San Francisco’’ 
(Books Nos. B6 and N6). 


CHAS. S. FEE, P. T. M. 








I City and State .--- 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


— 
IF YOU WANT A DOG OR PUP don’t fail to get 
my free catalog. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 
COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice, 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. 
R. L. WHITT, KERNERSVILLE, N. C., trainer 
of shooting dogs; terms reasonable and birds 
plentiful. 
EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb’s Bird Store, 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 
FOR SALE—First-class Coon, Skunk and Bear 
Hounds. Still or open trailers. Best that goes. 
Send stamp for reply. A. L. Wartman, Mechan- 
icstown, Ohio. 
SCALYHAM dog, big winner, sell cheap. Also 
winning bitch in pup to above WEST HIGH- 
LAND WHITE bitch English winner, real good. 
Davies Glass Brick Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs, pups and brood 
bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold and 
silver brindle. JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 
Hill Avenue. Milwaukee, Wis. 
SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and_ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 
W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 
ENGLISH BULL, GRAND SHOW AND BROOD 
BITCH—Prize winner, affectionate, great pal; 
shortly in season, low to ground, champion pedi- 
greed; $25.00, easily worth $100.00. PIERCE 
225 East Sixty-second Street, New York City. 
COONHOUNDS' and combination hunters for 
coons, ‘possums, squirrels, ete., thoroughly 
traiaed, gladly sent anywhere on free trial; large 
new catalogue profusely illustrated, the most 
elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs ever 
printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 
Selmer, Tenn. 









































_HUNTING DOGS—“'The Recollection of Quality 


remains long after price is forgotten.’’ If 
you want a highclass gentleman’s shooting com- 
panion for this Fall, either Dog or Bitch or 
youngster that you can finish up yourself, write 
your wants plainly to the River View Kennels, 
Madison, Ind., R. R. No. 8. 





SPORTSMEN 


If you have a shy, timid dog or bitch, send to 
me and I will develop a free-going, bold, steady- 
hunting dog for you. NO SPIKE COLLAR. Dogs 
take kindly to my methods; send me your gunshys. 


J. ELIOT FAUST, Searcy, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE -- West Highland 
White Terrier Pups 


By Morven of the Knoll No. 162,877, out of 
Baughfell Blossom of the Knoll, No. 173,024. 
Five generations pedigree. Perfect points. 


Address 


THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


High-class hunting, sporting, watch and 
pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, span- 
iels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and 
fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; 
swine, sheep; young stock specialty; 12c. 
for handsome catalog, all breeds; price list 
poultry and pigeons. 


S. V. KENNELS, 
Dept. K, Tunkhannock, Pa. 








Pine Top Lodge 
and Kennels 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, AND OTHER GAME 

IN ABUNDANCE. Unlimited territory. This 
up-to-date club house, with all modern conven- 
fences, in the heart of the pine woods, with 
horses, dogs, guides, pigeon shooting, bowling 
alley, etc., affords the sportsman and his wife an 
opportunity to hunt without discomfort, and enjoy 
real southern life, out of doors. Season Novem- 
ber 1 to February 1. Address PROPRIETOR, 
PINE TOP LODGE, Delaware Va. 





Why not turn Harper’s WEEKLY to 

financial as well as intellectual use? 
NOW is the time. 

Write Agency Division, Harper’s WEExK- 

Ly, 251 Fourth Ave., New York. 





even though it failed to beat Harvard. 
Very likely there will be a change in the 
system of end play at New Haven, and 
if not it can only mean that the Elis are 
working out some new type of play not 
yet thoroughly developed. At all events, 
Yale had a scoring team, even if it 
failed to tally against Harvard, and 
another year, with a better line, Yale 
should be back on the gridiron map 
with a vengeance. 

Pennsylvania had a disastrous sea- 
son. The Quakers were fortunate in 
having a man like Journey as captain, 
a man who was able to rally his team 
into making a creditable finish against 
Cornell. Lack of condition was one of 
the serious Pennsylvania troubles. The 
Quakers need a football trainer, and 
until they get one even a change in the 
coaching system will hardly improve 
them. Perhaps the defeat by Michigan 
was too hard a blow from which to re- 
recover in time for a rally against Dart- 
mouth, although the Hanover eleven 
was close to top form against the Red 
and Blue. 

Cornell started poorly, partly be- 
cause of an unwise schedule, but rallied 
after the early defeats. The Ithacans 
played their best game against Michigan 
and were still strong enough to come 
through from behind in the Pennsylvania 
game. Cornell still has something to 
learn about generalship, I think, but has 
a firm footing in the highway to con- 
tinued success. 

Dartmouth was probably one of the 
most powerful teams in attack playing 
the game, but the Green was given to 
expending much of its power in midfield 
territory—getting its running game out 
of its system—which, against a defense 
like Princeton’s on the day of the open- 
ing of the Palmer Stadium, proved fatal. 
There was probably almost as much 
sheer drive to the Dartmouth attack 
as to that of Harvard. The Hanover 
eleven was a scoring team, but had the 
clever forward passing been better mixed 
with the rest of the attack it is probable 
that there would have been more 
trouble for Princeton than was actually 
the case. 

The Army had an unusually success- 
ful season. The soldiers took their re- 
venge upon Notre Dame and buried the 
Navy in the final game. As at Har- 
vard, good generalship has become a 
habit at West Point, and it was very 
much in evidence in the big game. There 
was a general impression, due probably 
to the incorrect list of weights sent out 
from Annapolis, that the Navy team 
was heavier than that of the Army. The 
Navy line was not as heavy as it ap- 
peared, the weight being concentrated in 
the backfield. The Navy’s play was not 
as well rounded out, however, as that 
of the Army, although the Midshipmen 
had a quarterback run with Miles carry- 
ing the ball that was one of the prettiest 
plays of the season. Indeed, this sea- 
son more than any other showed that a 
losing eleven could put on some very in- 
teresting football. 

Michigan’s invasion of the East was 
unproductive, save that it probably went 
far toward sending a strong Syracuse 
eleven downhill. The Syracusans, I 
think, set too much store on beating 
Michigan, just as Michigan set too much 
store on beating Harvard. The Ann 
Arbor eleven, however, showed the usual 
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PEARLS, Baroques and Slugs bought and sold. were D 
LaVerne Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Ind. the fie 
VALUABLE Patent on Horse-shoe calks, always ae 
sharp. Venice Hiller, R. F. D. No. 2, Box Michig 
61, Clay, N. Y. Not 
$1 SET paid for old false teeth. Gold, silver ; 
bought. Keystone Co., 735 Walnut, Phila. Pa, elevens 
Fst. 1866. Parcel post packages paid day received, expecte 
1000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 500 Envelopes la 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Comal East 
Printing Co., West Plains, Missouri. forwar¢ 
MONEY—Spare time—Report Commercial In. Rockne 
formation; exceptional opportunity for stamp, d 
“Cico’’?’ Key-HWP, Peru, Indiana. and a | 
A SUMMER BUNGALOW—Buiid it yourself andj done a 
save half. Blueprints and detailed instructions fi ti 
$2. H. W., Lock Box 92, Garden City, N. ¥. ormati 
GOLDFISH—Rare specimens, artistic aquariums, . made a 
snails, plants. Catalog free. Pioneer Goldfish a 
Springs, Racine, Wis. ends we 
HOW to operate and repair automobiles. Book Washi: 
10c prepaid. Richard Devine, 1145 Wells St., 
Chicago, Dept. H. had ver: 
CASTINGS—1 horsepower gasoline engines water. ably wo 
cooled, with drawings, $5. Mustin Mfg. Co,, 
Newport, Kentucky. the gam 
ANYBODY can earn $30 weekly selling household two tea 
and office specialties. Lake Shore Mfg. Co. Ltd, 
Michigan City, Ind. men, anc 
OUR members would exchange postcards season Ir 
with you. Membership 10e. Arundel 
Card Exchange, Box 114, Annapolis, Md. colleges. 
TATTOOING Outfits, Electric, Hand, $1.00 up, at which 
Roberts Company, 635 West Avenue, Buffalo, 

N. Y., Dept. K before tl 
SILVERING Mirrors, Plating Tableware, auto- itutions 
brass, home. Booklet-plans free. Clarence stitu ‘ 
Sprinkle, 1-Grant, Marion, Ind. which 18 
SAVE MONEY—Send for a Daily Expense Record Pi ) 

ennsy 
and learn to watch your expenses, 50c. Auburn 
Supply Co., Dept. ExH11 7745 Peoria St. best gam 
Chicago. . 
Ww 
POSTCARDS—Showing Female Beauties in at- after wel 
tractive poses. Imported; hand-colored; no other cas 
trash. Catalogue and one sample 10c._ Ritz fell ” 
Publishing Co. (Not inc.), Dept. 21, Chicago. elow. — 
RESILVER Mirrors and make money. Others Laer 
are meeting with great success. The _ best Advertisin 
formula 25c. Auburn Supply Co., Dept. RH11, 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. ie 
ENLARGEMENTS—Amateurs and tourists, let us ay grata 
enlarge your vacation and travel pictures, —for only 1 
8x10 size, 25c. Price list. Wilkes-Barre Photo- ADVERTISE 
Enlarging Co., Box 288, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Barkley’s 
PATENTS secured or fee returned. Latest and 28 ARTISTI 


most complete patent book ever published for 
free distribution. GEORGE P. Kimmel, Attorney, 
218 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


NOVELTIES, Books, Tricks, Games, Etc.  Illus- 

trated catalogues free. Sample 25c card trick, 
10c. Auburn Supply Co. Specialty Dept. H. 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 


CACHOO makes them all sneeze. Greatest fun 

maker out. Harmless enjoyment for everybody, 
10c. 3 for 25c. Benj. P. Mundy, P. 0. Bor 
823, Richmond, Va. 


GUARANTEED formulas 
inks, eradicators, soaps, perfumes, hair 

tonics, fifty cents each. Benson Darlington, 

chemist, West Chester, Pa. 

SHETLAND PONIES—4, 2-year old Stallions, $45 
each. 2 Weanling Stallions $30 each. 2, 4-year 

old mares in foal $110 each. Jas. A. Rosetter, 

Albany, Ohio. 

INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 

F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 E. 23d St, 

New York City. 


THE best paying agency preposition in the United 
States. Exclusive territory guaranteed. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Big money easily earned. 
We show you how. United Cutlery Company, 
Canton, Ohio., Dept. C. 
MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 
Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, las 
Angeles, Cal. 
MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hurek Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN California Tartaric Mirror-Silvering Pro- 
cess—It’s new. Particulars free. Wm. B 
Barstow, 514 23rd St., Oakland, Calif. 


SEND for latest Bulletin ‘‘H’’ of real Motorcycle 
Bargains, used and slightly used. Literary 
models and prices; if you have $25 and really 
want a powerful Motorcycle, send for this Bulletia; 
hundreds of machines at all prices, new ones 
on easy payments; tell us what you want and 
how much you can pay; we can fix you up. 
Peerless Motorcycle Co., Dorchester, Mass. 


MATHEMATICAL Revelation of the 20th Cen- 

tury. All Arithmetical and Geometrical = 
lations solved with ease, accuracy and gredl 
saving of figures by latest method of Comparative 
Cancellation. Endorsed by educators. 145 pages. 
$1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed oF money 
refunded. Herrick & Horton, Publishers, Prince 
ton, Ill. 


WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 = 

Correspondence course unnecessary ; detaiie® 
New Writers. 1000 Victoria Bldg.. St. a 

TO $100 weekly writing moving picture PA 

ie hc free book, valuable information, specs 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright Colles® 
Box 278, Chicago. ee 
GASH for Moving Picture Plays. Write P 

play Pub. Co., 4013 Olive St., D 55, St. 

0. 


ING Plc 
MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVI? 
TURE PLAYS—$50 to $100 each. prog 
talent or experience unnecessary. Write ia rs 
booklet ‘How to Write Moving Picture ays. 
Lundeen Printing Co., 224 Fergus Falls, 
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good material, which, another year, is 
likely to be more formidable. There 
were no better sportsmen, be is said, on 
the field or in the stands, than the 
Michigan men. 

Notre Dame was another of the 
elevens of which perhaps too much was 
expected. The South Bend team came 
East lacking the services of its famous 
forward pass battery, Dorais and 
Rockne but equipped with a good line 
and a fast backfield. Had the visitors 
done a little more running from kick 
formation against Yale they might have 
made a better showing, for the Yale 
ends were not up to the mark that day. 

Washington & Jefferson and Pittsburgh 
had very strong teams, the former prob- 
ably working the best forward pass in 
the game. Most of the players on these 
two teams, however, are experienced 
men, and begin their preparation for the 
season rather earlier than most of the 
colleges. Pittsburgh maintains a camp 
at which the fundamentals are taught 
before the average squad at other in- 
stitutions can be brought together, 
which is something of an advantage. 

Pennsylvania State College played its 
best game against Harvard and there- 
after went downhill. It was just an- 
other case of trying to beat “the big 
fellow.” 











Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 





23 BEAUTIFUL high grade Souvenir Post Cards 
for only 10c. The Rehm Co., Weehawken N. J. 


ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 


28 ARTISTIC Beauty Poses. 10c. Catalogue free. 
Taylor Brothers, ‘‘H’’2129 Clifton, Chicago. 


SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Musie Co., D80, St. Louis, Mo. 
ADVERTISE—21 words in 55 family weeklies 
$1. Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut st., St. Louis. 
CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher, D80, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Choice mink, silver patched foxes— 
at war prices. E. W. Douglass, Stanley, N. B. 


ART CALLENDARS FOR 1915—We are makers 

of artistic Calendars. Order from us, save 
middlemen’s profit. Calendars make dainty Christ- 
mas gifts. Nifty sample 10c. H. W. Rankin, 
Plainfield. N. J 


LADIES—Make Shields at home. $10 per 100. 

No canvassing required. Send stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for full particulars. EUREKA 
CO., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EUROPEAN WAR BOOKS, everybody wants them; 

The best sellers now; leading agents proposi- 
tion; 100 per cent profit; can sell 50 books in 
few hours. Outfit free. A. A. Marvello Co., 
Binghamton. N. Y 
ONE dollar starts you in business. 
- article does one hour’s work 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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GARBUTT’S Economizer lowers fuel cost of opera- 
tion of automobiles and trucks. Sold on posi- 
tive guarantee to give more mileage per gallon 
of fuel and increase efficiency of motor. Patented 
June 30, 1914. Particulars and proof free. A. 
G. Garbutt, Statenville, Ga. 
I NEED Branch Managers for my world-wide 
mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $60 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
ies Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTY 
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DATER * 
A cylindrical calendar for 30 years. Carried in 
Pocket, fits any pencil. Shows days, dates and 
holidays from 1910 to 1940. Nickel 25 cents. 
Demi-Rouge 35 cents. AGENTS WANTED. 

American Patent Sales Co., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER MORN 


WATCH FOB. Exactly like illus- 
tration. The latest fob out. Has 
bewitcheding little figure of Miss 
“September Morn’’ handsomely 
embossed on heavy metal plate. 
Beautiful oxidized silver finish. 
Size of medal 14% x 1%. Genuine 
black leather strap. Boys, a real 
work of art. Classy, alluring. 
Makes ’em all take notice 
Agents wanted everywhere. Dandy 
sample fob and our great easy 
money proposition to hustlers sent 
. Postpaid 25 cents. Address 
ovelty Jewelry Co., 106 Lewis Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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yee. Suggests Two Good 
Christmas Gifts. 


Here are two gifts for the last-minute shopper, one at $2.50, the 
other at $1.10. We will guarantee arrival in time for Christmas on all 
orders received up to December 20. For young folks interested in the 


~ MODERN 
WANG INTE: 


By MR.and MRS. 
VERNON CASTLE 





new dances, no more acceptable gift 
could be chosen than “Modern 
Dancing,” by Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Castle. In conjunction with a six 
months subscription to PUCK it con- 
stitutes a gift that will bring endless 
entertainment. PUCK is the most 
brilliantly edited weekly humorous 
periodical in America, and these two 
offers are made solely to introduce 
“America’s Cleverest Weekly” to new 
readers. 

This is the official book of the 
modern dance craze. It is written by 
the couple who have instructed New 
York’s “400” in the up-to-the-minute 
dance steps at $25 a lesson. It is a 
beautifully printed book of nearly 200 
pages, bound in blue ribbed cloth with 
art inlay, and illustrated throughout 


with moving-picture films of every important step, posed by Mr. and 


Mrs. Vernon Castle. 


This book sells regularly at bookstores for $1.25 


a copy. We have obtained a limited edition for free distribution among 


NEW PUCK readers. 


Until this edition is exhausted, we will present 


a copy absolutely without charge, to every NEW SUBSCRIBER send- 
ing us $2.50 for a six month’s subscription to PUCK. This is one of 
the most liberal publisher’s offers made this Holiday season, and if you 
desire to try PUCK, and at the same time secure expert instruction in 
the new dances, there is no more economical way of doing it than by 
means of this Special Holiday offer. 
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ing at You.” | 


One of the most popular 
prints for den, office, or 
clubroom ever published. 
It is reproduced in four 
colors, on heavy plate pa- 
per, 11x14 inches, 
ready for framing. Thou- 
sands of copies of this 
beautiful print have been 
sold. It is an ideal subject 
for the Holiday remem- 
brance that you do not 
want to run into much 
money. Must be seen in 


size 














full color to be appreciated. 


SPECIAL OFFER om receipt of $1.10 we will enter your name 





or a three months’ trial subscription to PUCK 


and will also send the picture postpaid to any address, carefully protected 


against damage. 


REMITTANCES 








may be made in stamps, r 
Puck may be sent to one address and the book # 


This applies only to NEW readers. 


check or money-order. 


or the print to a separate address. If you desire we’ll enclose a beauti- 


ful gift card in the first number of PUCK and see that it reaches 
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the recipient in time for Christmas. In filling in this 7 Boor 
coupon, the amount sent will indicate which a New York 
offer you wish to accept. Simply fill in 7 I enclose 
your name and address, attach re- Pg $.....00. , for 
mittance to the coupon “a which please send 
and mail it to es a me special Xmas offer 
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Ano : - WEEKLY. 
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301 Lafayette Street a 
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The Brooks Ap-\ 
pliance Holds More 
Firmly, Comfortably 
and Surely than Any Truss 


Sent on Trial 





so thorong! 
that it is orde: 


skin is soft, pliable gum rubber and clings closely, so that 
slipping is impossible, and it is cool and comfortable be- 
cause of the constant circulation of air through it. 


Hf Gimes. e purc 

and if pay ene nn jas 8 (which ‘does 

re e furnishes i. 
will be refunded in full. sc aa ree 
Further information regarding the 
Applian-e, rules for se!f-measures 
ments and catalog sent FREE. Just- 
send your name an ess to 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY ; 
1948 State St. Marshall, M 













Magazine 
Catalog 
FREE! 


WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


— the largest in the world — furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 


Possible Club Prices, and gives the quick- 
est, most accurate, and. most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club ers. 
It’s a Big Money Saver and is Free to 
you for the asking. The name J. M. Han- 
son-Bennett is the accepted stamp of re- 
liability and promptness in the magazine field. 


War Map of Europe 
325 Feet in Sze. 2O Cts 
Name and Address LODAY ! 

J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 


Magazine Agency 


610 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











LA FOLLETTE'’S 
WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly. candidly. interestingly tbe inside 
Jo affeire—free to speek the truth and champion 
c of 


ause of trae democracy and equal righta We will 
send you La Follette’s 
10 WEEKS—10 CENTS 


if you will send us the names of Bve persons Incerested 
im the progressive couse 
LA FOLLETTE'S WEEKLY, Dept. H 
MADISON, W 
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Mollie Porter 


By Marcaret DEAN STEVENS 


PER’S WEEKLY about the folks 

in our town I thought right 
away about Molly Porter. It’s always 
that way in our town,—the first person 
you think of is Molly Porter. Our town 
has seven hundred and eighty nine 
folks, including babies and Tom Davis 
who’s foolish, but if you took a popular 
vote Molly Porter would get it all 
right, I guess. 

She’s Fred Porter’s wife and she’s 
thirty seven years old. She’s just awful 
fat. Her face is honestly as big as a 
punkin’s and freckled to beat. 

She always looks nice and neat as 
wax when she’s at home doing her work, 
but when she gets dressed up to go to 
church she looks just comical. 

Fred Porter is a goodlooking man 
and has the best general merchandise 
store in town. Most any girl around 
here would have jumped at the chance 
to have him fourteen years ago when he 
married Molly. But what do you know 
about this? Molly was his mother’s 
hired girl. Fred just looked over the 
heads of Fernetta Myeres (pretty as a 
doll) and Angie Beeman (a 160 in her 
own name) and married Molly. His 
mother cried and took on something 
terrible but Dad Porter said he didn’t 
know Fred had so much sense and 
turned the store over to him. 

In the whole town everyone goes to 
Molly Porter for things. When there’s 
a new baby the doctor looks around as 
he comes in the door and says “Has 
Molly got here yet?” When anyone 
dies Molly stands by until the time to 
close his eyes and fold his hands. 

When that silly little Edie Sheffer got 
into trouble with Ray Horton she never 
told her mother but went up to Molly’s 
and told her. Molly just reached up 
and got her blue plaid shawl off the 
hook behind the kitchen door and went 
down to Bebe’s barn where Ray was 
hanging around with a lot of fellows and 
had him walk out toward the cemetery 
with her. She talked to him right out 
about babies and being a father ’till 
Ray got to wiping his sleeve across his 
eyes,—and that week he married Edie 
and Molly got him a job in Fred’s 
store. 

Molly can get her washing out by 
eight o’clock and like as not go over 
and help Grandma Thompson with 
her’s. She always has the lightest rolls 
and the fluffiest cake at the church sup- 
pers. She can make a suit for the 
schoolhouse janitor’s boy out of an old 
coat of Fred’s. When someone comes 
to your door and says “Molly wants 
some clothes for a poor family that’s 
camped out on the edge of town”, you 
just scurry and hand them over without 
a word. When a mother is sick, Molly 
takes the children home with her, and 
takes care of them. She never had any 
babies of her own but sometimes she is 
taking care of five at once. 

And she says “J seen” and “I have 
went.” 

There are only two churches in our 
town and believe me there is something 


Woe I saw the question in Har- 





— 


doing when the Cambellites and the 
Methodists get to arguing. It’s always 
Molly that pours oil on the troubled 
waters. When the school board de- 
cided not to give any Thanksgiving 
vacation, the teachers and children were 
just hopping mad. Molly went over to 
see Lem Parsons, the president, and got 
him to change his vote. She’s a born 
diplomat. When the suffragists get to 
running the government Molly will 
make a good Ambassador to Russia. 
Yes, Molly Porter used to be a hired 
girl and she says “J have saw” but she 
will do just anything for anybody. 








SCHOOLS 
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KEEWATIN ACADEMY—Winter Home in Florida. 
Individual instruction. Address Box 1, Prairie 

du Chien, Wis. Sree! 

EASTERN COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY of 
MUSIC; Co-ed. Near Washington. Dr. Ii. U, 











Roof, Pres., Manasses, Va. 
“FROM University to Home.’”? We train you in 
Bookkeeping, Accountancy, Interstate Commerce 


Law, Show Card Writing, and Photo-Plays. Easy 
payments. Turnbull, 469 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


SCHOOL INFORMATION—Free catalogs and ad- 

vice of all Boarding Schools in U. 8S. (Name 
kind; girls’ or boys’). American Schools Asgo. 
ciation, 1046 Times Bldg., N. Y., or 1546 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 





Hargrove School 


Ninth year of Tutoring only. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Postmaster General 
Burleson 


Says 


“A broad and interesting 
field of service lies before 


the 
Parcel 
Post News - 


The exclusive business journal 
of the Postal Service. A National 
Weekly for Parcel Post shippers 


and all interested in the trans- 
action of Business by Mail. 
A Business Weekly 
for Business Men 
NOTE our advertising rates— 


ame for display, ten cents 
per agate line—Classified, one 
cent per word. Yearly sub- 
scription (52 live issues), one 


dollar. Every page a live one. 


Manufacturers’, Merchants’, 
Postal and other big specials 
coming. SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Parcel Post News 


News Building 


MARIONETTE, WIS. 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Now 


Not as a Subscription Premium, but as a Christmas Opportunity, the readers 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY are offered their choice of any one or any three of the 
following books, each book the equal of any $1.50 edition : 


William J. Locke Rex Reach Jack London 

The Beloved Vagabond The Ne’er Do Well The Sea Wolf 

Harold Bell Wright Montague Glass Gene Stratton-Porter 
The Winning of Barbara Worth Potash and Perlmutter The Harvester 

Jeffery Farnol Owen Johnson Frances Hodgson Burnett 
The Broad Highway Stover at Yale The Shuttle 

John Fox, Jr. Kate Douglas Wiggin O. Henry 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm The Four Million 


THE OFFER: 


For $2.50, Six Mos. of Harper’s Weekly and Any One Book 
For $5.00, One Yr. of Harper’s Weekly and Any Three Books 


How to use the offer: Write names, addresses and book titles below. If your 
subscription to HARPER’S WEEKLY is to be extended write R after your name. 
Enclose personal cards or star names to whom you wish us to send notification 
cards. Tear off and mail----we will send you a fresh copy----with $5.00 for 1 year 
and 3 books; $2.50 for 6 months and 1 book. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 251 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE CAREY PRINTING coO., NEW YORK 
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123 Pleasure and Commercial Vehicle 
Manufacturers List the Certainty of Conti- 
nental Motors as first in the specifications. 


For out of the eight good qualities for 
which any Truck or Car is selected, six de- 
pend on the Motor alone. 

) Silence ) Economy 

) Power ) Flexibility 

) Speed Simplicity 

) Endurance Appearance 





And in these six particulars, Continental reputation 
is years long, world-wide, and unassailably supreme. 


Thus does this Standard Motor establish the worth 
of the manufacturers’ product in which it is installed. 

For this reason Continental comes first in the speci- 
fications. 


For this reason 123 Manufacturers make sure of 
sales and satisfaction by building into their product 
the Certainty of Continental Motors. It is irrefutable 
that this standard Motor, representing one-fourth of 
the total manufacturing cost of a Car or Truck, guar- 
antees three-fourths of that vehicle’s potentiality for 
service. 


See that Continental Certainty 
is in your next Car 


Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 


Largest exclusive Motor Builders in the World 
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